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Through Mrs Stanton’s Keen Eyes 


HE name of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton brings 
immediately to the 
mind’s eye a plump, 
rosy, cheery face, 
twinkling blue eyes, a 
smile almost girlish 


in its merriment, and a halo of snow white 


curls dressed in a fashion which does not 
belong to this era and yet which seems 
to belong to Mrs Stanton. That is what 
the camera shows you. The original is 
cheerier than sun rays can picture, and it 
is hard to believe that the vivacity belongs 
to a woman eighty-five years old. 

Mrs Stanton’s home is on the top floor 
of a beautiful apartment house on Ninety- 
fourth street, New York, where the sun- 
shine pours in and where one looks out on 
the broad, gleaming, busy North river. We 
talked of the closing of a century which was 
very young when she was born, and of the 
changes which have occurred in American 
home life. 

“T often think of the change with wonder 
as I look about this comfortable apartment, 
where a button in the wall turns on a glow 


of electric light or a wave of warmth on a 
chilly day. The elevator transports one in 
a moment from roof to cellar, the touch of 
a match to a gas stove gives us a clean, 
strong heat for cooking, the dumb waiter is 
our servant in the kitchen. 

“T can remember how in my country 
home everything was homemade. The vil- 
lage shop was an atom compared to the 
general merchandise store of to-day, where 
you can buy everything which eighty vears 
ago the women of the house had to manu- 
facture. We read by homemade candles, 
slept between blankets, sheets and counter- 
panes, even on bed tickings, which our 
mothers had woven. Our stockings were 
hand-knitted, our clothes spun at home and 
made at home without the aid of the sewing 
machine. No machine could have put the 
exquisite stitching into our linen that a 
woman’s patient hand did in those days. 
From sun-up till sun-down a housekeeper 
found little spare time. 

THE CHANGE IN RELIGION 


“The most tremendous change that has 
occurred—more than the wonders wrought 
by electricity—is the change in religion. I 
was an imaginative child, light-hearted and 
happy, just the sort of little soul to listen 
earnestly, think seriously and feel a gloom 
flung across the sunshine by the doctrines 
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of Calvinism. I learned the Westminster 
catechism and Sunday after Sunday I sat 
under the teachings of an old Scotch divine. 
He pictured hell as unfathomable depths of 
liquid fire, with taunting devils tossing sin- 
ners into the awful flood, and yet heaven 
was one unending Sabbath! For years my 
childish soul was torn by anguish, terror of 
God, the judgment of the bottomless pit, 
and fear that I was not a believer. At last 
peace came. I regard as one of the greatest 
changes in eighty years a religion which 
gives us happiness instead of terror, a love 
of God in nature and no such teachings as 
will harrow the heart of a child. 


SIMPLE, SENSIBLE DRESS 


“If you look back to the pictures of how 
women dressed in the twenties and thirties 
you will find straight, simple gowns, bon- 
nets which shaded the face and yet were 
picturesque, ankletie shoes and _ plain 
tippets. A girl enjoyed a pretty new frock 
as much as she does to-day, only it lasted 
longer and it stayed in style till it wore out. 
A woman’s wardrobe did not call for the 
multitude of things it does to-day. In my 
girlhood the cost of one fashionable gown 
of to-day would have bought a year’s 
wardrobe. 

“Then women dressed sensibly. There 
was no trailing in the mud of a skirt like a 
peacock’s tail, no tucking of the handker- 
chief into a sleeve or belt, because its owner 
had no pocket, no losing of money because 
the purse had to be carried in the hand. 

“Think of the change which has occurred 
in the condition of women. Early in the 
century there were four professions open to 
her—teaching, dressmaking, millinery and 
domestic service. The girl who had high 
aspirations and dared follow them was pur- 
sued by a curious eye and public condem- 
nation. To-day there is no profession for 
which a woman’s brain or strength fits her 
that she cannot enter and make herself 
man’s equal. She works as many hours, 
often does her task better than a man can 
do, and she is his equal except when wage- 
earning is concerned. She is slowly com- 
ing into all her rights, however. Coeduca- 
tion is a great leveler of old ideas as to 
woman having a smaller brain than man. 


A CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENT 


“When I was ten years old, | learned my 
first lesson of woman’s inequality with man. 
My father, Daniel Cady, an able lawyer and 
congressman, was a judge before whom all 
sorts of pitiful cases were recited. We lived 
in Johnstown, a corner of New York state 


Mary A. Livermore 


largely settled by well-to-do Scotch people. 
Day after day I used to sit in my father’s 
office listening to tales of injustice, and 
gradually it dawned upon me that a woman 
could not own her own preperty. I went 
to sleep night after night trving to think 
what could be done to make things more 
comfortable for my own sex. One day 
there came a case of a fine, well-educated 
Scotchwoman, and after listening intently 
to my father’s expounding of the law to 
her, which seemed to only make her more 
unhappy, I followed her through the garden 
and whispered: ‘Mrs Campbell, don’t feel 
bad any more. I’ve fixed it all for you. 
Everything you own is yours now. I’ve 
gone all through my father’s law books and 
cut out everything that says a woman can- 
not have anything of her own. Don’t be 
unhappy any more, because there are no 
more of these awful laws.’ She smiled 
through her tears as she kissed me and went 
away, then I went into my father’s office 
to listen to a goodly lecture, and discover 
that if I had cut every law about woman’s 
rights out of the books in his library, the 
laws still stood, and thousands of law books 
existed which I could not reach. Then I 
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cried, but that incident sunk deep into my 


childish soul and was, I believe, the inspi-: 


ration for my life work. In November, 1900, 
the women of four states vote for president. 
The day is coming when every woman in 
America shall have equal rights with her 
father, her brother, her husband.” 


Mrs Severance’s Prophecy 


HOSE of us who have entered our 
seventies, or gone beyond, can recall 
the vast difference between the housekeep- 
ing of the first half of this century in our 
country and that of the present time. Of 
course social life was then much more sim- 
ple and natural and therefore not the tax 
upon time and strength which it now is. 
But the housekeeper was then the mother, 
or in special cases, the maiden aunt or 
other relative, and bore besides upon her 
willing shoulders the care of the children, 
in sickness as in health, the making and 
mending of their clothing and often of her 
husband’s and her own. These as the foun- 
dation only of a mass of other duties. 
Among these, in the early days of New 
England, were the spinning and weaving 
of the clothing, carpets, etc. These were 
not done in my own grandmother’s home 
in central New York. But, imagine, never- 
theless, what a busy hive it was, when there 
went on in its spacious kitchen the daily 
meals, the two weekly bakings in the huge 
brick oven of breads, pies, cakes, etc, for 
a family of eighteen, including children, 
grandchildren and grandparents. Where 
also went on in their season the making of 
soft soap, of tallow candles (for common 
use), the preparing and “putting down” in 
barrels of brine for winter use the supplies 
of beef and pork raised on the farm pas- 
tures, the smoking of hams and beef (this 
in the tiny outer smoke house), the chop- 
ping of meat, in quantity, for mince pies, 
which meat was kept in stone jars for winter 
use, and of meat for sausages, the preparing 
and “stuffing” this into the skins, the paring 
and drying of fruit, the preserving and put- 
ting up of jellies, jams and brandy-peaches, 
and the husking of large quantities of corn, 
which was made a merry-making time, in 
the kitchen of evenings if the weather were 


cool, or by day, on the broad back piazza 
off it. Much of the drudgery of this was 
done, however, by the three colored women 
who were heirlooms from the early slavery 
times in the state. All this, in the telling 
even, takes one’s breath, but makes evident 
the great gulf between the housekeeping of 
that time and of this. 

In that early time,—the twenties and 
thirties, and in a small country settlement, 
far from the centers of supply, these home 
industries were a necessity to the comfort 
and economy of the household. But, as 
these were gradually, one by one, made 
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outside “trades,” social requirements mul- 
tiplied and other things took their places 
in the home—the sewing machine, the 
cream freezer and other appliances for 
increasing the variety of the family menu. 

And so, alas for even the housekeeper of 
the last half of our century! Evolution 
seems to revolve in a circle for her. It 
“takes,” but it gives in return, to her dis- 
may! If her taste and her conscience hold 
her true to the sacred duties and delights 
of motherhood and her ambition tempt her 
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to follow, even from afar, the giddy pace 
set by the merciless tyrant whom we 
euphoniously call “fashion,” “what reward 
hath she” but the harvest of failure and 
despair which must come from such 
“joining together” of what nature and 
divine laws have “put asunder’? 

Evidently then, reform is needed in our 
home routine, and thoughtful, high-minded 
women are asking “What shall it be?” My 
own long experience and observation have 
convinced me that a beginning must be 
made by greater simplicity in our home 
life, and that this must be begun by those 
who value “the more excellent things,” and 
have the courage to be “queer and singular” 
until others rally to their example. 

I have never known happier families or 
more attractive homes than those where, 
even in our day, mothers have chosen to 
do this simplified home work with the help 
of their boys and girls, so soon as these 
were old enough to beg for “something to 
do.” And they were sure to enjoy this 
“helping mother” as much as others enjoy 
pure play. I should say enjoy it far beyond 
that from the added mental pleasure of 
being useful. Many such mothers have 
borne strong testimony to the gain from 
such methods in the love of children for 
each other and their homes beyond what 
follows from taking untrained and unsym- 
pathetic outsiders as so-called “help” into 
the home. 

The apartment house is an effort toward 
lessening the care and expense of our pres- 
ent housekeeping. These are its compensa- 
tions, but it has its drawbacks in the lack 
of yard and garden space, which, however, 
does not count for so much in crowded 
cities where few families can command 
those privileges. 

Another step forward we are already 
taking in giving our girls special training 
in domestic science, as we have in the sci- 
ence of nursing, and find results so satisfac- 
tory and helpful to both parties. We are 
making a beginning also in cooking schools 
which will give the candidate for the kitchen 
a certificate of capacity as well as a “char- 
acter.” 

My own wish and hope for the lessening 
of the present burdens of housekeeping go 
even further than these attempts, to the ban- 


ishment of the kitchen from the individual 
home. Why not? Why should not the 
cooking stove pass from our homes, as the 
other appliances and industries have? Why 
not a co-operative kitchen for a group of 
families under a skillful chemist, cook and 
staff? We have these co-operative kitchens 
and meals now in all our hotels, which tour- 
ists, even families, now approve and patron- 
ize. Regulations to assure “hygienic” food 
and even the much vaunted “home cook- 
ing” could be provided. In achieving this, 
we should also secure relief from the heat 
and odors of our kitchens in summer and 
the expense of fuel in winter. 

The trend is surely that way, and may we 
women all speed it on its course! We, the 
people of moderate incomes and ambition 
for the better ways, will win these in time 
and with them a solid happiness which 
those who seek it in palaces and display 
so often miss. 


Mrs Livermore’s Life Work 


HEN Mrs Mary A. Livermore 

grows reminiscent, she looks back to 
very near the beginning of the century, for 
she was born in 1821. 

“One can scarcely realize,” she says, “liv- 
ing in this age of steam. electricity and 
strange inventions, what a _ tremendous 
stride has been made since sixty or seventy 
years ago; indeed, I can remember further 
back than that, for I have a hazy recollec- 
tion of home when I was five years old, and 
that is seventy-four years ago. My home 
was in Boston, but a very different Boston 
from the Hub of to-day. It was a country 
town with slow, lumbering stage coaches 
instead of express trains or trollevs when 
one would go traveling. We did not travel 
in those days unless it was as a luxury or a 
necessity. At night we read the few books 
we possessed by candle light or a whale oil 
lamp, whose faint illumination made dark- 
ness only more visible. 

“Those were the days of the flint and tin- 
der-box. The fire in summer or winter was 
never allowed to die out. On winter nights, 
when the numbing chill crept through the 
thick walls—for our houses in those days 
were better built than they are in the end 
of the century—somebody would rise once 
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or twice through the night to heap on fresh 
logs. In summer nights a tiny spark was 
guarded and nursed in the great fireplace, 
for the flint and tinder-box were a toil, and 
rather than resort to them we would borrow 
a firebrand at a neighbor’s house. When 
matches appeared they were a curiosity and 
a luxury. They sold for a penny apiece at 
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Mrs Seymour-Severance 


first; think of that to-day when a gross costs 
five cents! They were counted dangerous 
enough, and there was a law which made 
us handle them as carefully as if they had 
been a terrible explosive. 

“My education was obtained in the Bap- 
tist seminary at Charlestown, a vastly differ- 
ent institution from the woman's college or 
seminary of to-day. The conditions which 
contracted a woman’s life were a motive that 
first led me to the lecture platform. I saw 
women of brain, of artistic nature, of man- 
ual skill, of fine originality, cramped by the 
belief which had descended from generation 
to generation that a woman’s sphere was 
home, that her brain did not fit her for the 
expansive education given to men, and her 
future was either marriage, or one of the 
few callings for which she was fitted — 
teaching, dressmaking, millinery or house- 
work. 


395 


CO-EDUCATION, DRESS REFORM 


“It all inspired my first lecture, ‘What 
shall we do with our girls?’ I pleaded for 
co-education, which fifty years later began 
to come to us, for the healthy upbringing 
of a girl to strengthen the body instead of 
enfeebling it. 1 argued that the growing 
girl needed such sports as her brother 
enjoyed; that she ought to skate, play ball, 
swim, row, tramp the woods and country 
roads, ride horseback and generally exercise 
her muscles. In those days exertion was 
thought unladylike. A girl might dance, 
but outdoor exercise ruffled her hair, ruined 
her complexion and browned her hands. I 
pleaded for an abolition of tight lacing. 
The stays of the forties and fifties were 
instruments of torture. It was impossible 
for a woman to exercise laced so tightly 
that drawing breath was in itself an exer- 
cise. I invited women on the platform after 
the lecture to see my clothing. It was like 
nothing worn in those days; it was planned 
for health and the free play of every human 
organ. 

“*Do you wear no stays?’ was the inevit- 
able question. ‘None,’ was my answer. ‘I 
have never worn them. I never will.’ 

“*And how do you keep your figure?’ 
was always the next query. I was straight, 
tall and erect. I showed them how my body 
was perfectly unconfined. There were no 
tight bands about my neck or waist. My 
clothing was supported wholly by straps 
over the shoulder. I wore gloves which did 
not hinder the circulation of blood, and 
shoes which were comfortable, low-heeled 
and yet of good shape, for they were the 
shape of the human foot. 

“The women marveled. ‘We could not 
keep our figures if we dressed as you do,’ 
they said. I assured them they could keep 
not only their figures but their health, and 
gradually I had a following. My lecture 
was thirty vears ahead of the time. To-day 
the sensible woman wears loose waists, 
comfortable shoes and gloves and the easy 
combination suit. I also made the plea 
that when a woman did a man’s work as 
well as he did, she should earn a man’s 
wages. To-day she is beginning to come 
into that right. 
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“T was the first newspaper woman to 
demand equal rights to report a nation’s 
news. I was associate editor with my hus- 
band on a Chicago paper, and when | went 
to Washington to report the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln there was a storm of op- 
position from the newspaper fraternity. I 
showed my credentials and carried the day. 
The eight hundred words I sent over the 
wire to Chicago told the story of that event- 
ful day graphically enough and got there 
ahead of some of my rivals’. It proved 
that a woman could do such work as well 
as a man, and the feminine journalists who 
quickly followed me have grown legion. 


WOMAN IN THE CIVIL WAR 


“When the war broke out I saw what a 
pitiful need there was for a woman’s house- 
wifely touch. A man can lead an army to 
battle, plan a campaign and carry a flag 
better than a woman can; I'll allow that. 
But even in war a woman’s hand is needed. 
There are sanitary and what I might call 
housewifely problems to cope with in a 
great war for which a man is ill fitted. 

“Very early in the sixties I saw the 
growing need of a woman’s hand in the 
campaign, and it aroused all my pity and 
energy. My husband’s sympathies were 
mine. He could not fill just the place that 
stood empty, but he bade me go. ‘I can 
find a housekeeper for the home and a 
nurse for the children,’ he said. “Go, you 
are needed now by your country.’ 

“T have told the experiences of these 
terrible years in my story of the war. I 
did not recite the great deeds of great gen- 
erals; these had plenty of historians. There 
were fewer pens to preserve a record of 
the bravery of men in the ranks, of fearless, 
gentle women nurses, men and women 
who fought and worked and died unheard 
of. It was a great era. It brought out the 
bravery of our men and the nobility of 
our women. It stands out like a beacon 
in the march toward the greater things 
of the end of the nineteenth century.” 


A Lover of the Old Simplicity 


_ are green country nooks all 
around the edges of a great city, and in 
one of these, almost within sight of Boston, 


yet out of hearing of its turmoil, lives Ade- 
line D. T. Whitney, whose charming books 
for forty years have found millions of de- 
lighted readers. For seventy-six years Mrs 
Whitney has led a life as calm and restful as 
in the country homes she pictures. She does 
not love the nerve-racking noise and hurry 
of city life. 

“The end of the nineteenth century is a 
vast contrast to its earlier days,” said the 
authoress, as she gazed out over the miles 
of sea marsh beyond which hung a city’s 
smoke. “I am not wholly old-fashioned. 
The growing of the century has brought us 
great things—ennobling of art, literature, 
architecture and education. Yet sometimes 
there comes a longing for the old, quiet 
simplicity of country life sixty years ago. 
You cannot have the country to-day as it 
was then; its wildest corners are explored 
by the trolley car. I'll confess to a hatred 
of trolley cars, automobiles, bicycles, sew- 
ing machines, telephones and everything 
which makes present-day living a turmoil. 
The telephone might be the means some 
day of saving my life, and yet I resent its 
jangling intrusion on the quiet of home. 


CHANGES IN LITERATURE 


“Our literature has grown vastly. It is 
not as easy for a writer of real ability to get 
a hearing as it was half a century ago. 
To-day the colleges and schools are turning 
out thousands of men and women eager to 
earn a living by the pen. We even have 
schools which train writers. Such an insti- 
tution makes one smile. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that the talent for wield- 
ing a pen is God-given. We have a hundred 
periodicals to-day to one of fifty vears ago, 
so of course we need a greater throng of 
writers, still there are too many, and there 
is too much machine work. 

“Tt is extraordinary to watch the motives 
that sway the literature of a nation. Almost 
since the beginning of this decade we have 
felt the war clouds hovering over us as we 
do the threatening of a thunderstorm. We 
realized that before the breaking of a new 
century there would come battle and blood- 
shed, and with that realization came a 
change in our literature. Men and women 
of imagination and power of pen turned 
back the pages of history and searched the 
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records of every land for similar incidents, 
for the darkening of war clouds and the 
bloodshed of nations. Through these tales 
they waded, finding an incident here and a 
character there on which a romance could 
be built. Then from their own imagination 
they drew pictures of carnage, of duels, of 
piracy, of such horrors and such adventure 
as would turn a strong man pale. These 
writers with the gift of story writing have 
made wickedness picturesque and crime 
romantic. Their books have been dime 
novels idealized. We have had no revival 
of such romance since the days of Sir 
Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper. Their 
work stirred the blood and fired the imagi- 
nation, yet it was sane reading in compari- 
son to some of the end-of-the-century 
novels. 

“In my girlhood we had not Dickens, 
Thackeray, Eliot nor a score of the writers 
whom to-day we include as classical. We 
had Scott, Irving and old-fashioned novel- 
ists like Jane Austen. Then came a fuller 
world, more busy pens, more seething and 
hurrving and books which opened the eyes 
of boys and girls to sorrow and crime, 
which came to us with the eves which 
looked out on young womanhood. It is a 
pity. I believe in keeping sweet. serene 
and joyful as long as a parent can the beau- 
tiful days of girlhood. It cannot be done 
to-day unless a wise parent lays a gentle, 
restraining hand on the reading of her boys 
and girls.” 


Mrs Stoddard on Servants 


A newspaper man, while speaking of Mr 
and Mrs Richard Henry Stoddard, calls 
them the Brownings of America. It is a 
fitting title. The writings of both husband 
and wife entitle them to a high place in our 
literature, and for more than forty years 
their home in New York has been a rendez- 
vous for men and women of notable name, 
artists, writers, sculptors and players. The 
Stoddards live in a quiet part of Fifteenth 
street just off Stuyvesant square, and you 
feel the literary atmosphere as soon as you 
cross the threshold of the old-fashioned, 
charming home. The walls are bookcases, 
and autograph portraits hang everywhere; 
faces of such men and women as Bayard 


Taylor, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Dick- 
ens, Kate Field and Edwin Booth, who for 
many years counted the Stoddards among 
his nearest and dearest friends. The home 
is a veritable treasure house of reminiscence 
of travel in many lands and of forty years’ 
association with the greatest men and 
women of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs Stoddard’s pen at seventy-five is as 
fluent as when in young womanhood she 
gave us her delightful novels, and her rem- 
iniscence, which goes back to the forties, is 
very interesting. 

“You speak of the higher life of the 
household,” she said, when she talked of 
Good Housekeeping. “It means a great 
deal. It means health, content, economy, 
comfort and much more than that, I sup- 
pose. If vou can do one thing—bring 
women to a realization of how to cope with 
what they call their great problem, the help 
question, you can do missionary work. 
There are bad servants, thousands of them. 
Still, it lies with the mistress to a very large 
degree whether hired help shall be a com- 
fort in her home or a misery. 

“The gulf between servant and mistress 
is made such a terrible one. The emplover, 
who stands on one side, does not realize 
what it means to be the woman across the 
gulf. I do not think I realized it myself 
until one day when I found my girl in tears. 
She was one of the most cheerful, kindly, 
refined and conscientious of women. 

“Tt is the feeling,’ she said when I ques- 
tioned her, ‘that there is no higher place one 
can reach. There is an aloneness in service 
which a woman can never know until she 
has lived it herself.’ 


MISTRESS AND MAID 


“T understood, though she was trying 
hard to make her German intelligible. If 
a woman will simply put herself on the other 
side for a moment, and if she has a heart, 
she will understand. When an intelligent, 
good, diligent woman abases herself to do 
the housework, which you hate to do your- 
self, and puts her entire life at your com- 
mand for the small fee it brings her, she 
ought to be given some semblance of a 
home, some friendship, some interest and 
much kindness. I do not say that a mis- 
tress can treat every servant so, but I do 
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say the problem can be solved by the 
employer better than by the employee. 

“In the earlier days of the century we did 
not face the servant girl problem. In my 
New England home, when I was a girl, our 
help, fine, strong-armed, self-respecting 
daughters of neighboring farmers, were our 
equals, working for a living as we were our- 
selves. When they came into our homes 
to help us, it was to enter the home circle, 
to be loved, trusted and respected. When 
I first came to live in New York, about the 
middle of the century, we were beginning 
to depend on Irish help. They were not 
the Irish immigrants of to-day, but a much 
better class, and they made excellent help. 
There was still no problem then. The 
Swedes and Germans began to come later, 
and among them I found various household 
comforts. But the country has grown 
immensely, immigration and sudden made 
fortunes have brought us all sorts of mis- 
tresses, hence the help problem. 

“The women we would welcome into our 
homes to-day will rather wander far in 
search of other work. The nineteenth cen- 


tury has brought gigantic improvement in 
many ways, but it also brought the help 
problem. 

“The metropolis of 1900 is vastly changed 
from the New York of the fifties. Life here 
then had the simplicity of- a small city. 
There was wealth, but not a plethora of 
millionaires. Entertaining was simple and 
delightful. We met among our circle of 
iriends distinguished men and women, 
whom it was a pleasure to know. One did 
not worry about getting in among the ‘four 
hundred.’ There was no four hundred. We 
did not reckon our friends and acquaint- 
ances by their wealth, and it was a happier, 
cheerier world. To-day I do not enter- 
tain. I cannot and will not give pink teas 
or orange dinners. 

“The millionaires of New York do not 
mix with the literary set of the city, except 
when they capture some stray lion and go 
into a nine days’ fever over him. We have 
exchanged the ancient Franklin stove and 
the lumbering stage coach for electricity 
and the trolley, and also simple living for 
nervous prostration.” 


Keeping House in an Apartment 


I—The Selection of a Flat 


By JANET ALICE HALE 


Ts first phase of a flat dweller’s exist- 
ence is by far the most alluring. The 
city is large; flats are numerous and details 
are allowed to disappear in the background 
while generalities hold sway. Apparently 
all one has to do is to sally forth armed 
with a long list of advertisements descrip- 
tive of flats of all kinds and sizes, great 
and small. “All modern improvements, 
bath, steam heat, hot water, beautifully fin- 
ished, price moderate ;” with such a descrip- 
tion staring you in the face you naturally 
decide that you will be established in all 
your glory with short delay. Then comes 
the tug of war and one wanders hopelessly 
from place to place while despair gains and 
“modern improvements” diminish. 

If one is a stranger in a strange land and 
is desirous of obtaining a small flat, sav 


of from five to eight rooms, at a corre- 
spondingly small cost, the first step in that 
direction is to gain a superficial knowledge 
of locality. Find out where the squalid por- 
tion of the city is, and—avoid it. If one is 
in New York the upper west side is the 
pleasantest and most desirable part of the 
city in which to begin one’s search. One 
is never far removed from Central park or 
Riverside drive, and flats are numerous. In 
any other city of the country where one 
is in doubt as to the desirability or respecta- 
bility of a locality, it is best to go to the 
Young Women’s Christian association, of 
which there is a branch in every large city 
in the country, and there one can obtain the 
necessary information. 

The next step is to procure the paper in 
which the most extensive advertising is 
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done. Search the columns, “Flats for rent,” 
cutting out all that are apparently desirable. 
Don't above all things stint the supply. It 
will be amazing to witness the list shrink 
when the search begins. 

The preliminaries over, the stern reality 
faces one, and stern it is, that is if you wish 
a flat of about five rooms at from $25 to 
$35 a month. The task is easier if the price 
ranges from $40 to $50. The first on your 
list may appear ideal, so in you go. Bells 
stare you in the face ranged in long rows 
with no more identity, at first glance, than 
battalions of tin soldiers. Then you see 
cards, brass plates, or pen and ink hiero- 
glyphics inserted above each one and you 
take heart of grace. Flats are classified, 
after all. After reading Mr Henry Dan- 
bury and various Henrys with various other 
surnames, you decide that the mission of 
each one cannot possibly be the exhibition 
and exploitation of flats for your special 
benefit, but you’re going to enter by hook 
or by crook, so ring a bell haphazard. 
Instantly a telegraphic apparatus is set in 
motion and clicks fill the air, apparently 
issuing from the vicinity of the door. This 
hightens one’s perplexity and the uninitiat- 
ed generally flee in wild dismay with visions 
of seances and spirit pictures and table rap- 
pings rushing in wild confusion through 
one’s brain. 

The next place you may meet with better 
luck. Just outside the door a bell marked 
“janitor” is discovered. You press it cour- 
ageously, prepared for the worst. After a 
lapse of five minutes the “janitor,” that 
dreaded potentate of modern times, appears 
with a slow and languid grace and grunts 
laconically, “Flats? What size? Back or 
front?” “Oh, all vou have” you inform him 
cheerfully, whereupon he unlocks the door 
and graciously permits you to enter. The 
stairs are, in all probability, dark and nar- 
row. Odors of various culinary efforts 
assail you. The tinkle of a piano, shrill 
voices of children and the frantic barking 
of a dog reach you from behind closed 
doors. 

After stumbling up the stairs in the wake 
of your laconic guide you are ushered into 
a dark, dingy little flat which bears unmis- 
takable evidences of having been occupied 
before. You make as hurried an exit as 


possible and reach terra firma with a fixed 
resolve not to rent a flat which is not com- 
paratively new and not to inhabit a build- 
ing where the stairs are a menace and the 
light an unknown quantity. 

Flat hunting is like mining: it’s all luck. 
You may strike gold at the grass roots, or 
you may tramp miles without results. After 
various dark stairways and flats which have 
been described as “light, airy, modern and 
moderate,” and are, on the contrary, dark, 
stuffy, antediluvian and exorbitant, you 
may at last chance upon something which 
suits you to a T. You are then directed 
to the real estate agent, who usually has 
his office around the corner. He looks at 
you in a speculative way and produces pen- 
cil and paper. Then he interrogates you as 
to references, with which you must always 
be supplied, the presence or non-presence 
of dogs or children, and if you are prepared 
to sign a lease, which should not be regard- 
ed on your part with disfavor, as it is dis- 
tinctly advantageous in the long run, the 
tenant profiting thereby to as great an 
extent as the landlord. 

If you answer his queries in a satisfactory 
manner you can then put him on the stand. 
This you never do if you are inexperienced. 
You are generally terrified. You think how 


Smali Flats Are Obtainable Here; Rent; Range 
from $40 to $50 a Month. Eight Rooms 
is the Least One Can Get 


much you want that one particular flat, and 
are afraid you will forfeit it if you are too 
exacting. You should always ascertain, 
however, if heat, hot water and storage for 
superfluous belongings are supplied, and, 
strange and unimportant as it may seem 
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to the uninitiated, whether the tenants are 
obliged to dry their clothes on the roof. If 
they are not, you will be confronted by a 
panorama from your back window of long 
stretches of rope suspended in midair and 
adorned with human apparel, for one unin- 
terrupted year, and it will not add to your 
enjoyment of life; besides, this puts the 
stamp of “tenement” unmistakably upon 
your abode. If your victim answers you in 
turn satisfactorily, you pay a deposit and 
the deed is done. You are a flat dweller; a 
thoroughly twentieth century individual. 
The increasing demand for small flats has 
been to a large degree commensurate with 
the growing independence of women. 
Whiereas five years ago they were extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible to obtain, one 
can now find numbers of them with four 
or five rooms and bath and every modern 
convenience at prices ranging from $18 to 
$35 a month. In giving these prices I 
speak particularly of New York, where 
rents are higher than in any other city of 
the country. By crossing the East river 
to Brooklyn, one will find pretty litile flats 
at a much lower rent than one could pos- 
sibly obtain in the metropolis. Washington, 


A Christmas 


By L. 


CHRISTMAS house party, not very 

long ago, at an historic homestead in 
New England, where a jolly lot of girls 
were guests, offered a program of events 
that for uniqueness and charm deserves 
wide attention. The entertainment plan 
was a Christmas dinner prepared and 
served as it might have been had ye good 
housewives of ye olden times been there to 
direct it. 

The old mansion, built during the ten 
years previous to 1700, was the original 
home of General Artemas Ward, senior 
major-general of the Revolutionary war, 
and has always been occupied by his lineal 
descendants. Nor is it probable that it will 
ever leave the family to become the prop- 
erty of any state or national society. The 


Typical Flats Where Rents Range from $18 to 
$35 a Month 


Philadelphia, Chicago and the far western 
city of Denver all offer flats modeled much 
after the plan of those in New York at a 
considerable reduction of the rent thereof. 
Having now passed comparatively 
unscathed through the trials and tribula- 
tions attendant upon the discovery of a flat, 
the next effort will be the arrangement of all 
of one’s lares and penates, and the economy 
of space, which can never be appreciated 
save by the experienced flat dweller. These 
matters will be treated in another article. 


House Party 


V. M. 


great house with its acres and acres of 
picturesque farm,, pasture and timber land 
belongs to the Wards of to-day, and real 
pride is theirs in the possession of such an 
heritage. The place is situated in Shrews- 
bury, Mass, on the King’s Highway toward 
soston. 
Roomy and elaborate as the house was 
for a dwelling of its kind, its kitchen was 
its pride, and perhaps in all New England 
no good dame boasted of a more extensive 
cooking place or one better equipped than 
did Mistress Ward, the general’s wife. Gen- 
eral Ward was a genial host, and many were 
the famous statesmen and warriors dined 
and feted in the old mansion upon dishes 
prepared in the great kitchen under Mrs 
Ward’s direction. With gracious cordiality 
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A CHRISTMAS 


inherited from her ancestors, the general's 
great-granddaughter was hostess at the 
Christmas party. 

Christmas eve the guests arrived, and 
early Christmas morning they arose and 
started work in the kitchen by candle light. 
Everything was to be done according to 
the rules of 1800. First, the fire in the big 
fireplace; a stack of wood against the chim- 
ney back, a good-sized forestick and a 
whole load of small wood, filling in the 
space between— 


“Then hovering near, they watched the first red 
blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On the whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-fashioned room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom.” 


The brick oven used all the last half 
century for a store-cubby was heated into 
life again. It is built at the side of the fire- 
place with a smoke up-take into the chim- 
ney and an ash-pit below. The great door 
is of iron. A fire of dry wood called oven 
wood was kindled within it, and kept burn- 
ing for hours. This thoroughly heated the 
brick. The coal and ashes were then swept 
out, the chimney draft closed, and the oven 
filled with the turkey, pies and rolls. 


HOUSE PARTY gil 


While the oven was heating, just as day- 
light replaced the fire and candle glow, a 
light breakfast of coffee and rolls was eaten 
and the dinner menu was discussed. That 
every detail of the feast might be distinctly 
antique the recipes were taken from an 
old cookery book of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. All necessary utensils and those the 
recipes demanded were brought from the 
homestead attic, where, caressed by cob- 
webs, with spinning wheels and other old 
treasures for companions, they had enjoyed 
a half-century rest labeled as curiosities. 
The Dutch oven, crane, spits, bake-shovel 
and old three-legged kettles, scoured and 
shined up for the occasion, mingled in 
happy reunion on their old camp ground, 
the hearthstone. 

The menu was a bountiful one, and pala- 
table, too. Soup came first—variety, giblet, 
and this was the way of its making: 

“Scald and clean three or four sets of goose or duck 
giblets; then set them on to stew with a scrag of mutton 
or 2 pound of gravy beef or bone of knuckle of veal, an 
oxtail, or some shank bones of mutton; three onions, a 
blade of mace, ten peppercorns, two cloves, a bunch of 
sweet herbs and two quarts of water. Simmer till the 
gizzards are quite tender, which must be cut in three or 
four parts; then put in a little cream, a spoonful of flour 
rubbed smooth with it and a spoonful of mushroom catsup; 


or two glasses of sherry or Maderia wine, instead of 
cream, and some cayenne.” 


Two turkeys there were, one boiled and 
one roasted. To boil, the book said: “Make 


THE DINING ROOM IN THE WARD HOMESTEAD 
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a stuffing of bread, herbs, salt, pepper, nut- 
meg, lemon peel, a few oysters or an 
anchovy, a bit of butter, some suet, and an 
egg. Put this in the crop, and fasten up 
the skin, and boil the turkey in a floured 
cloth, to make it very white. Have ready 
a fine oyster sauce, made rich with butter, 
a little cream, a spoonful of soy, if approved, 
and pour over the bird. Or, liver and 
lemon sauce. Hen birds are best for boil- 
ing, and should be young.” And the roast 
bird had this treatment: ‘The sinews of 
the leg should be drawn, whichever way 
it may be dressed. The head should be 
twisted under the wings; and in drawing, 
care should be taken not to tear the liver, 
or let the gall touch it. Put a stuffing of 
sausage meat; or, if sausages are to be 
served in a dish, a bread stuffing. As this 
makes a large addition to the size of the 
bird, observe that the heat of the fire be 
constantly to that part; for the breast is 
frequently not enough done. A little strip 
of paper should be put on the bone to pre- 
vent scorching, while the other parts roast. 
Baste well, and froth it up. Gravy in the 
dish, and plenty of bread sauce in a sauce 
tureen.” Mashed potatoes for a “side dish” 
and fried onions and stewed mushrooms 
for “corner dishes” with the cranberry 
sauce were all in the course with the tur- 
keys. The directions for these, although 
not especially elaborate, nevertheless have 
a flavor of the period in which they were 
written: 

“To Mash Potatoes—Boil and break to paste the pota- 
toes: then to two pounds add a quarter of a pint of milk, 
a little salt, with two or three ounces of butter, and stir 
well over the fire. Serve thus, or brown the top when 
placed on the dish on a form, with a salamander or in 
scollops.” 

“To Stew Onions—Peel six large onions; fry them 

ently of a fine brown, but do not blacken; then put them 
in a small stewpan, with a little weak gravy, pepper and 
salt; cover and stew two hours gently. They should be 
lightly floured at first.” 

“Stewed Mushrooms—Choose large buttons or small 
flavs before the fringe be turned black; pick each one sepa- 
rately and observe there is not a bad one; rub the former 
with flannel and salt, skin the latter and take out the 
fringe. Throw them into a stewpan, with a little salt, a 
piece of butter and a few peppers; set them on a slack 


part of the fire, and shake them some time. When tender 
add two large spoonfuls of cream and a dust of flour.” 


The feature of the preparation was “duck 
pie.” It was started very early in the morn- 
ing, and for it alone the dinner hour was 
postponed from 2 to 4 o’clock. Nor was 
the wait regretted, for, as the recipe may 
show, the result could not be other than a 
dish for an epicure: 


“Duck Pie—Bone a full grown young duck and a fine 
young fowl of good size. Season them both well with 
mace, pepper, salt and allspice. Put the fowl within the 

uck, and a cali’s tongue that has been pickled red and 
boiled, within the fowl. Make the whole to lie close. 
The skin of the legs and wings should be drawn inwards 
that the pie may lie smooth. Put the birds into a raised 
dis or a small pie dish, and cover it with a thickish paste. 
Bake in a slow oven to eat cold. The old Staffordshire 
raised pies were made as above but a turkey was put over 
the duck and a goose over that, forming avery large pie.” 


The dessert was varied, delicious and 
abundant. Mince pie of course, and apple, 
and pumpkin. Mince pies, especially before 
the Revolution, were closely associated with 
religious party feeling. They were things 
of horror to all good Puritans, who looked 
upon them as devices of mankind’s worst 
enemy. Perhaps it is to their energetic 
denunciation of it that the mince pie owed 
its reputation as the sovereign dainty of the 
great festival, for naturally the more one 
denomination railed against it, the more 
the other delighted in enjoying it. Christ- 
mas pie, or mince pie, the dinner guide 
said, “is a learned mixture of neats’ 
tongues, chicken egg, raisins, lemon and 
orange peel, and various spicery.” 

The pumpkin has kept its place in New 
England families always, varying in popu- 
larity, perhaps, but never absent on feast 
days. Johnson in his Wonder-Making 
Providence calls the pumpkin “a fruit 
which the Lord fed his people with till corn 
and cattle increased.” How the pumpkin 
has grown since the early days! In Puritan 
times, old books say, “they are round and 
no larger than an apple.” But now one 
hundred pounds is not uncommon weight 
for the golden vegetable. 

For apple desserts, when looking for a 
pie recipe, the ancient cook book showed 
that our great-grandmothers had many 
ways, delicate and delicious, of preparing 
the fruit—apple slump, apple crowdy, apple 
moose, apple tarts, mess apple pie and pot 
apple pie. “Trifle, an excellent one with 
froth to set on which looks and eats well,” 
as printed in the index, rather appealed to 
the interested young women and they await- 
ed eagerly the cooked result: 

“Lay maccaroons and ratafia drops over the bottom of 
your dish and pour in as much raisin wine as they will 
suck up; which, when they have done, pour on them cold 
rich custard made with more eggs than directed in the 
foregoing pages, and some rice flour. It must stand two 
or three inches thick. On that put a layer of raspberry 

ay be e of rich cream, e 
eggs, sugar, lemon peel and raisin wine. If made the day 


before used, it has quite a different taste and is solid and 
far better.” 
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“4 Froth to Set on Trifle—Sweeten half a pound of 
the pulp of Damson or any other sort of scalded fruit; 
put to it the whites of four eggs, beaten, and beat the 
pulp with them until it will stand as high as you choose; 
cod being put on the cream, etc, with a spoon it will take 


any form. It should be rough to imitate a rock. 


Plum pudding and coffee completed the 
dessert. The pudding was taken from “the 
same proportions of flower and suet, and 
half the quantity of fruit, with spice, lemon, 
a glass of wine, or not, and one egg-and- 
milk, will make an excellent pudding, if 
long boiled.” And in .making the coffee 
the directions, though complicated, were 
not deserted for any abbreviated modern 
method. “To make coffee: Put two 
ounces of fresh-ground coffee of the best 
quality into a coffee pot, and pour eight 
coffee cups of boiling water on it; let it 
boil six minutes, pour out a cupfull two 
or three times, and return it again; then 
put two or three isinglass chips into it, and 
pour one large spoonful of boiling water on 
it; boil it five minutes more, and set the 
pot by the fire to keep hot for ten minutes, 
and you will have coffee, of a beautiful 
clearness. Fine cream should always be 
served with coffee, and either pounded 
sugar candy or fine Lisbon sugar. If for 
foreigners, or those who like it extremely 
strong, make only eight dishes from three 
ounces. If not fresh-roasted, lay it before 
a fire until perfectly hot and dry; or you 
may put the smallest bit of butter into a 
preserving pan of a small size, and, when 
hot, throw the coffee in it, and toss it about 
until it be freshened.” 

Beautiful old china and fine linen dec- 
orated the table, which was set on one side 
of the great kitchen. All the sweets, pastry, 
vegetables and meats were served together, 
with a grand conceit of candies, fruits and 
holly in the center. The plum pudding was 
beautifully frilled with a ruffling of sugar- 
coated quills, split at the ends and finished 


with raisins, while a spray of bright holly 
crowned its summit. The dessert was apples, 
almonds and raisins, with quince marma- 
lade, popcorn and cider to “top off’ with 
during the after dinner speaking. 


The Ward Homestead 


The honored hostess was toast-mistress, 
and happy did she look as great deeds of 
her ancestors were rehearsed and_ toasts 
given heartily for “the old mansion, its past 
hospitality, and its present.” 

Candles had to be lighted ere all the 
compliments had been paid, and when the 
dinner was over the bright voung guests 
ranged themselves in a semicircle, some on 
settles, some in fiddle-back chairs, round 
the blazing fire to comment still more upon 
the pleasure of the day, the experience, 
the novelty of it, and its lesson. 
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The Doctor’s Horse 
By James Buckham 


Dear, faithful friend, 
On whom we all depend, 
When pain and fear the summons send. 


His hoof-beats clear 
In fevered dreams we hear, 
And know that help is drawing near. 


Early and late 
He stands at door and gate, 
In heat or cold content to wait. 


No sudden fright, 
No blast of winter night, 
Can stir him from his master’s sight. 


He knows his place. 
With meek and patient grace 
To every stress he bows his face. 


Let come what may, 
No trust will he betray. 
God bless his brave, dumb soul, | say. 
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Christmas in the Old South 


By Atice H. TuRNER 


[|= Pilgrims of New England left us as 
a memory and inheritance Thanksgiv- 
ing. The settlers of the south, the aristoc- 
racy of old England, brought with them 
the spirit of their beloved Christmas, and 
to-day their descendants make it the feast 
day of the year. We keep Christmas all 
over America with a giving of gifts, a joy- 
ousness of greeting, a well-spread table and 
the constant rehearsal of the legend of 
Santa Claus. Still, no one who claims a 
home in the north or east or west has 
seen a real Christmas or known its joyous- 
ness unless it has been spent in the south. 
Virginia, with its stately old homes, built 
two hundred years ago by the English gen- 
tlemen who laid a foundation for its history 
—for the history of America—is the scene 
of an ideal Christmas. 

I know one such home, a magnificent 
old house, which looks over the blue Ches- 
apeake. The trees which shade its roof are 
as old as the ancient mansion. All about 
it stands a village of whitewashed build- 
ings, a memory of slave days. By the shore 
a mili grinds corn as it did a century ago, 
with the incoming or outgoing tide to turn 
the wheel. Generation after generation 
have spent Christmas here, and vet the last 
Christmas of the century is as merry and 
hospitable and picturesque as it was two 
hundred years ago. In the woods all 
around are the scarlet of the holly berry 
and the pearly gleam of the mistletoe, and 
the trees are robbed to brighten the old 
house. The holly decks the walls: the mistle- 
toe, as in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
hangs in enticing bunches in the middle of 
each room. For days ahead there is a waft- 
ing of wonderful odors from the spacious, 
smoke-blackened kitchen. The mistress of 
the house is busier than usual, the pantry 
shelves grow crowded with delectable 
dishes, there is the shriek of slaughter in 
the poultry vard, and the usual happy smile 


of the darkies deepens into a genial grin 
which is contagious. 

Christmas day ushers in Christmas fes- 
tivity, for a whole week, from the 25th of 
December until New Year’s day, is given 
over to fun and frolic. No work of any 
kind is done; a southerner does not even 
let the thought of work intrude on Christ- 
mas merriment. The children of the south 
look eagerly for Kriss Kringle. As soon 
as they begin to prattle, the first story told 
by the old black mammy is of Santa Claus. 
There are wonderful tales of his arrival 
the night before Christmas loaded with 
gifts for good children—and at Christmas 
all children are good. The wide chimney is 
a place of mystery, and the rows of stock- 
ings are hung about the tal!’ colonial 
mantel by the little folks, with eyes 
that shine and hearts that beat. Every old 
homestead is packed from rooftree to front 
door. There are family reunions as the 
New Englanders keep Thanksgiving, and 
the day before Christmas every train and 
boat brings an addition to the great house 
party. 

The children and the servants vie with 
one another as to who shall be the first to 
claim “Christmas gift” from the other. 
They stealthily creep into the chambers in 
the early morning till one after another is 
waked by the cry, “Christmas gift,” “*Christ- 
mas gift.” Soon sleep is murdered, for the 
dawn ushers in bedlam—-the hooting of tin 
horns, the booming of cannon and guns, 
the splutter of fireworks and the crackle 
of “baby wakers.” The blackness of the 
early morning is illumined by Raman can- 
dles and rockets, and a northerner can fancy 
himself awaking to greet the Fourth of 
July. 

When the household and guests assem- 
ble around the blazing wood fire in the 
big living room, every girl wears her pret- 
tiest frock, the young men their best 
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clothes, and the busy mother has taken time 
to don her smartest gown and lace cap. 
The darkies troop in, clad in their gayest 
garb, and one could fancy herself at an 
evening party instead of a breakfast. 

The first refreshment of the day is the 
historic eggnog, made in a great bowl 
which is never used except for this famous 
Christmas beverage. Around the eggnog 
gather black and white, and healths are 
drunk to a constant accompaniment oi 
“Merry Christmas.” This famous decoction 
of old Virginia is made of twelve eggs, four 
glasses of gin, five of brandy, four of sherry 
and two cups of sugar. The liquor is poured 
on the yolks of the eggs and the sugar, 
which are beaten together till thoroughly 
mixed. Then are added the whites of the 
eggs, well beaten, and milk enough until 
the taste is agreeable. 

So religiously is this custom of the egg- 
nog drinking observed that Judge Garnett 
of Mathews county tells a story of rushing 
in on Christmas morning to warn his father 
that the house was on fire. The old gen- 
tleman first led his son to the breakfast 
table and ladled out his glass of eggnog, 
drank one with him, then went to care 
for the burning building. 

The Christmas breakfast is always the 
most elaborate morning meal of the year. 
Then are served the plumpest chickens, 
the crispest of rolls, muffins, corncakes and 
pancakes, the most delicious fish, fruits 
like amber and rubies, and oysters freshly 
raked from the sea bottom. Such coffee, 
such cream and such waffles accompany a 
Christmas breakfast, they live in one’s 
memory till the next December. 

A Virginia Christmas day is generally 
green, with bright skies and fine, bracing 
air. After breakfast the horses are sad- 
dled and brought to the door, and every 
member of the household, save the good 
housewife, gallops away along the beach, 
through the forest or along the highway 
with its evergreen hedges. Often there is 
hunting. Every gentleman who keeps bird 
dogs or foxhounds turns them loose and 
old and young, black and white, follow the 
chase. 

At 3 o’clock the party troops into 
the great dining room for dinner. The 
table is stretched till it will spread no far- 
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ther, and on the snowy cloth gleam true 
Christmas decorations, branches of holly 
and mistletoe, beautiful evergreens and 
running cedar. The best china, quaint and 
fragile, handed down from the ancestor who 
brought it from England nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and the massive old silver 
with its ancestral coat of arms, make beauti- 
ful the table. And how can one describe 
the burden of good things which makes 
the table literally groan! First, for one 
thing, from the old Virginia home-cured, 
two-year-old ham down to the delicious 
corncakes made of water-ground meal from 
the old mill, nearly everything is the prod- 
uce of the big plantation. There is the 
roast beef of old England, turkey stuffed 
with oysters. or chestnuts, wild ducks, 
tender boiled ham, chicken salad, oysters 
raw and cooked in various styles, sweet 
potatoes, celery, onions, green peas, lettuce, 
radishes, corn, lima beans, pickles, and then 
the famous old plum pudding, fruit cake, 
pies, jellies, ices and fruit of every sort. 
The dining room of the ancient house itself 
seems a bit of an old English home. It is 
wainscoted from floor to ceiling in oak, 
and blackened by time and the smoke of 
many a bygone feast till it looks like 
ebony. In the wide fireplace blazes a great 
log fire with bits of Chesapeake driftwood 
to give sudden gleams of color as brilliant 
as the Roman candles that shot through the 
blackness of the morning. There are fam- 
ily portraits on the wall, over which age 
has drawn a smoky veil. The ancient paint 
and canvases have cracked, still there one 
sees ruddy old squires, ladies prim and 


sloping of shoulder, and sweet old 
granddames in lace caps. The side- 
board and high buffet are as_ black 


as the wainscoting, and the high-backed 
chairs date back to the early century. 
On the sideboard is the silvery glow of 
great tankards tall as present day steins, 
splendid old cups, spreading candelabra 
and capacious bowls. There is a vivid 
touch of color in the china closet set deep 
in the thick wall, for there is an array of 
dishes on which the antiquarian would 
cast a greedy eve, and long remember. 
The darkness falls before the feast is over, 
and then comes the Christmas tree, games, 
music and a dance which lasts till morning. 
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Plants for Easter Offerings 
By Lrvwin Dickinson 


ASTER, with all it means to us, should 

be celebrated with offerings of the most 

beautiful things in nature. It is gratifying 

to know that this fitting custom is on the 

increase, and it is to be hoped that in time 

it will be as universal as the celebration of 
Christmas. 

In the way of this development is the 
fact that so few plants are used in Easter 
offerings, and cut flowers are so generally 
required that the increased demand for 
these has caused prices to be exorbitant 
at this time, and many who would be glad 
to purchase them cannot afford the extra 
cost. This is a wrong, for have not the 
poor as great cause for gratitude as those 
more favored with this world’s riches? This 
can be remedied by using a greater variety 
of plants instead of cut flowers. Cut flow- 
ers, surely, are an evidence of a beautiful 
life and carry delight to the hearts of 
friends. At the same time they bring a 
shade of sadness, for soon their beauty is 
faded and they become an emblem of 
death; their cheering influence is soon 
ended. Not so with plants, as they develop 
their life day by day for a long time. They 
cheer the heart of the recipient with pleas- 
ant memories, and besides have an added 
charm if the plant has been tenderly cared 
for by the giver. 

Many plants that can be used instead of 
cut flowers may be propagated between 
December and Easter by all who desire 
todo so. The following can be started from 
cuttings that will bloom about Easter time. 
The cuttings of Impatiens sultani grow and 
flower quickly. It would be well, also, to 
sow the seed, obtaining that of Impatiens 
sultani hybrida, as the colors sport and a 
great variety of colors will be obtained. 


Soak the seeds in hot water and plant early 
in December. They will be likely to flower 
in time for Easter. The red, white and 
yellow Abutilon are free-flowering and 
desirable gifts. All fibrous-rooted begonias 
can be propagated and grown to good- 
sized plants in three months. Ageratum 
Stella Gurney and Ageratum Princess 
Pauline are beautiful and easily rooted. Of 
fuchsias, the varieties speciosa and Black 
Prince are the earliest to flower. Helio- 
tropes, geraniums and ivy-leafed geraniums 
can be propagated in time. 

The following plants can, many of them, 
be obtained at low prices if purchased 
before Easter: Mignonette, stock, cinera- 
ria, primrose, cyclamen, Allamanda_ wil- 
liamsii, Vinca, plumbago, and Genista fra- 
grans. Ardisia is a plant little known in 
this region, but is most desirable. Its dark 
green, waxy leaves, with large clusters of 
bright red berries, make it a favorite with 
all who are familiar with it. 

If one has a conservatory, hardy roses, 
lily of the valley, Deutzia Watereri and 
Deutzia borealis, and Spiraea compacta can 
be forced into flower. Do not fumigate the 
Spiraea with tobacco. The shrubs might 
be forced to flower in living rooms. ()xalis 
started in December will flower at the 
desired time. Narcissus, daffodils and hya- 
cinths it is well to buy of the florist early in 
the season, after the bulbs have started. If 
you have the moss pink (Phlox sublata) in 
the garden, bring it into the house about 
four weeks before Easter, place it in a cold 
room, with good sunlight, and it will blos- 
som in season. 

The Dracaena indivisa, palm Cocos Wed- 
delliana and Cyperus alternifolius (umbrella 
plant) are decorative plants. The latter 
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should stand in water. Of the ferns, the 
following are very desirable and will grow 
well in the house: Adiantum pubescens, 
Adiantum cuneatum and Adiantum for- 
mosum. These are all  maiden-hair 
varieties. The following are sword 
ferns: Nephrolepis exaltata (Boston fern), 
Nephrolepis cordata compacta, which is 
more compact and, in some respects, more 
desirable; and Nephrolepis davallioides fur- 


cans. If other ferns are needed, Pteris 
tremula, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, and 
Microlepia hirta cristata will grow in the 
house. 

There are many other plants, but the 
foregoing are especially to be recommend- 
ed. Let all interested earnestly strive to 
make this worthy custom of observing 
Easter universal and, at the same time, not 
burdensome. 


Insect Foes of Window Gardens 


By Pror S. T. MAyNaArb, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


B EFORE treating of the various kinds 
of plants best suited to window gar- 
dens, and of their care, we should seek to 
learn something of the insect pests that we 
have to contend with, and be prepared to 
start well armed. It is comparatively easy 
to provide suitable places for their growth, 
to start them from cuttings or to obtain 
them from various sources, but to keep 
them in a healthy condition and free from 
insects requires great skill and attention. 
Eternal vigilance must be the watchword. 
and the enemy must be attacked while small 
in numbers, for a single scale insect, mealy 
bug, plant louse or red spider, under favor- 
able conditions, may produce thousands of 
young in a few days. 

When plants are taken from the ground 
or brought in from greenhouses they 
should undergo the most rigid inspection 
and be kept in quarantine until they are 
known to be free from any of these pests. 
Among the insects which are the most 
destructive are the following: 

Plant Lice (or aphides): These are small 
insects, generally of a green color, but 
sometimes a brown or black, that injure 
plants by piercing the tissues of the leaf 
or stem, sucking out their juices and stop- 
ping their growth. They increase with 
wonderful rapidity and it requires only a 
few days for our pets to become literally 
covered with them, even when there may 
have been only one or two of the parent 


[The first article in this series on Window Gardening dealt 
with the choice of house plants and their care, It appeared in 
the November number. ] 


insects on the plant at the start. This pest 
is destroyed in several ways. Perhaps the 
remedy the most easily applied is to place 
the plants in a close box and dust thor- 
oughly with fresh pyrethrum or Persian 
insect powder. This should be done just at 
night, the box being closely covered with a 
blanket until the following morning. When 
taken from the box it is well to syringe the 
plant with as much force as possible to 
wash off any of the older insects that may 
not have been killed or paralyzed by the 
powder. The live insects in the box then 
should be killed with hot water. In dealing 
with plants too large to be moved, or fixed 
to the walls, brush them off with a small 
paint brush with long, soft hair,—a com- 
mon half-inch round sash brush is about 
the best form. Small plants may be held 
over hot water or over a hot stove or 
furnace when they are brushed off, for if 
not destroyed, many insects will find their 
way back again. The plants should be 
examined frequently and the remedy be 
applied when the first insect is discovered. 
Tobacco smoke will destroy this pest, but 
it is very difficult to apply just the right 
amount in a small box, and everyone may 
not have a close room where they care to 
put the plants for fumigation. 

Mealy Bug: This insect derives its 
name from the white, downy or mealy 
covering of its body, with which it 
covers its masses of eggs. It is not 
difficult to keep it under control if the 
plants are not too closely massed and if 
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they are frequently examined. The best 
remedy is the brush, used as for the plant 
lice. If they are very numerous, dipping 
the brush in alcohol or in a strong solution 
of whale oil or castile soap will aid in their 
destruction. The alcohol should not be 
allowed to run down the stems or over the 
leaves too freely, and the plants must be 
washed with clear water within a few hours 
if a very strong solution of the soap is used. 
Dipping the brush in clear water and going 
over the plants once or twice to remove the 
soap will be all that is needed in most cases. 

Scale Insects: There are many species 
of this kind of insect, and they attack ferns, 
palms, ivies, etc, moving about over the 
plant surface while young, but becoming 
fixed in a short time, where they feed, grow 
and die, leaving young or eggs, many hun- 
dreds sometimes, under their dead bodies. 
They are most easily destroyed while in 
their young and moving state, with strong 
solutions of soap applied with a syringe. 
But after they become fixed the bodies 
must be moved with a brush or soft stick 
before they will be affected by the insecti- 
cide. An old toothbrush is a-good tool with 
which to start the scales from plants with 
hard leaf surfaces like the ferns, palms, etc. 
Frequent examination of the under surfaces 
of all plants is necessary to detect their first 
appearance. 

The Red Spider: This is the smallest 
insect we have that injures our house 
plants, and it thrives wonderfully in the 
dry, hot atmosphere of our living rooms. 


It 1s so small as to be hardly seen by the 
unaided eye, but its presence may be detect- 
ed by a whitish or gray appearance of the 
upper surface of the leaves, caused by the 
eating out of the green coloring matter of 
the leaf from the underside. It should be 
attended to, however, before much of this 
work has been done. The spider will not 
thrive in a moist atmosphere, and if plants 
are placed in a close box with pans of hot 
water and kept covered for a day or night 
occasionally in a warm room, many of the 
little pests will be destroyed. They may 
be kept under control by sponging the 
leaves with cold water, if this is done fre- 
quently enough. There is hardly a plant 
grown in our houses that may not be 
attacked by this pest if the conditions are 
favorable. If the atmosphere is kept moist 
by pans of water in among the plants, in 
the furnace or register or on the radiator, 
they will not increase so rapidly as if in a 
dry atmosphere, but much closer in- 
spection must be given with the pocket 
lens—some form of which should be owned 
by everyone who has anything to do with 
the growing of plants, either indoors or 
out. These lenses are inexpensive, costing 
from fifty cents to one dollar and a half. 

With a little knowledge of the most 
destructive pests that we must contend 
with, we are now ready to discuss the speci- 
fic treatment of the different kinds of plants 
with which we decorate our living rooms, 
a topic which will be taken up in our next 
article. 
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MISS FARMER AND PUPILS IN THE WORKING KITCHEN, BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 
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A Visit to the Boston Cooking School 


By Gorpon Curtis 


WAY on the top floor of a splendid 

block on Boylston street I found the 
Boston cooking school. We have cooking 
schools and cooking schools, still during 
recent years this [Boston institution has 
acquired a fame of its own. A visit to the 
school is inspiring. 

The principal, Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 
is the inspiration of the school. She is a 
bright-faced little woman, of tremendous 
energy and with such interest in her work 
as would fire the dullest pupil. She wears 
a uniform consisting of cap, gown and 
apron of snowy white. She has presided 
over the school for eleven years and made 
her name known from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, as a teacher, as an organ- 
izer and as the writer of .some excellent 
cook books. 

“T attribute part of the success of our 
school,” says Miss Farmer, “to the fact 
that every woman who teaches here goes 
into her work heart and soul. The house- 
keeper who calls housekeeping a drudgery 
cannot make a home attractive and com- 
fortable. Such a woman, even if she knew 
domestic science from A to Z, could not 
teach. Our instructors love their work 
and go into it with the same enthusiasm 
as if it was music or art. 

“Our pupils come from every walk of 
life. We have had many students from 
the wealthiest classes. Some of them are 
sensible young women, looking forward to 
the management of a home of their own. 
We have women here every day who 
have kept house for years and yet find that 
there is constantly something to be learned. 
They range from the woman who does her 
own work to the mistress of a dozen ser- 
vants. We have hundreds of women, from 
the girl just out of school to the widow 
thrown suddenly on her own resources, 
who take up the study of cookery to fit 
themselves for earning a good income. 


They go to fill all sorts of positions, Our 
graduates are scattered all over the country, 
not only in homes of their own, but as 
teachers in public schools, at the head of 
kitchens, in hospitals, public institutions, 
colleges and hotels. They are earning good 
salaries as housekeepers in the homes of 
wealthy Americans. They are doing set- 
tlement work, teaching in Y W C A 
schools, and many of them are conducting 
cooking schools of their own, which meet 
with genuine success. Then we have hun- 
dreds of hired girls who have faithfully 
followed entire courses, realizing that, with 
added knowledge and growing experience, 
they can steadily command better wages 
and more comfortable homes. If one could 
reach the multitude of American household 
help, draw them into a cooking school. 
instill into them the simple knowledge of 
how to market, cook and economize, and 
awake in them an enthusiasm instead of a 
hatred of their work,—the servant girl 
problem would soon solve itself. 

“Come with me and hear a lesson, I 
have a hired girl waiting now to learn how 
to make puff paste. The woman is a good 
ordinary cook, but when her knowledge 
is not equal to a certain dish, as in the 
matter of puff paste, her mistress sends her 
here for a private lesson. It costs two dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents, but it means the 
saving of more money than that in wasted 
material.” 

I followed Miss Farmer to the large 
lecture room with its tiers of seats. There 
were no unnecessary furnishings. On the 
walls hung colored charts of animals cut 
up into beef, mutton or pork. There was 
a great refrigerator, and gas, coal and blue 
flame oil stoves, together with several tables 
neatly covered with white oilcloth, a com- 
modious sink, and large cupboards filled 
with all sorts of dishes and cooking uten- 
sils. The floor had a fine, dark polish. It 
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was immaculately clean, as was everything 
in the large hall, and the outlook was a 
pleasant sunshiny one, with a wide view 
of Boston’s housetops and a line of blue 
ocean on the horizon. <A _ middle-aged 
pleasant-faced woman stood by a window 
waiting for her lesson. She followed with 
intelligence and interest Miss Farmer’s 
every movement. On a high table the 
teacher arranged all the necessary mate- 
rials for the making of puff paste. There 
were a pair of scales, a yellow bow! filled 
with sifted pastry flour, a plate of butter, 
a pint measure and two pans filled with 
ice chopped in pieces the size of furnace 
coal. 

“It puzzles me,” said Miss Farmer, 
while she arranged her materials, “the sud- 
den demand to learn how to make puff 
paste. If you were to glance through our 
engagement book, you would discover 
that nearly every second private lesson of 
the fall demands puff paste. The only 
explanation I can think of is that so many 
people are returning this season from a 
trip through Europe, where puff paste is 
used much more than in America. They 
have taken a liking to it and want it made 
in their own kitchens. Now we are ready. 
I want you to weigh a half pound of flour 
and a half pound of butter,” she said to 
her pupil. The woman followed her teach- 
er’s directions implicitly. The flour, after 
weighing, she put into a large yellow mix- 
ing bowl, with a dust of salt, and the butter 
into another bow! filled with ice water. 

“We cannot find fresh butter for cook- 
ing in this country,” said Miss Farmer, 
“so we must freshen it for ourselves. In 
cool weather I should have you work the 
salt out with your hands, but on a warm 
day like this, it is best to use a wooden 
spoon.” 

First of all the bowl was rinsed well in 
boiling water, then in cold, and the butter 
Was put in it and covered with ice water. 
Under Miss Farmer’s directions it was 
patted and rolled and smoothed till it grew 
hard, white and waxy-looking. Then it 
was formed into a large pat on a plate, 
every drop of water was squeezed from it, 
and it was put on the ice to harden. A 
tablespoonful of the butter was dropped 
in the flour and rubbed through it with 


light, deft handling. It was mixed to a 
soft dough with ice water and kneaded 
lightly into a tiny loaf, then laid under a 
bowl and covered with a cloth to “ripen” 
for five minutes. While it “ripened,” Miss 
Farmer prepared the table for rolling. A 
most unique contrivance called “a magic 
cloth,” takes the place of a baking board 
in the Boston cooking school. It is a piece 
of heavy sailcloth, about a yard and a half 
square, which is laid flat upon the table. 
Into its pebbly surface flour is rubbed with 
the ends of the fingers until it would be an 
impossibility for moist dough to stick to it. 
Over the rolling pin is slipped another 
magic cloth, a strip of seamless, thick, white 
webbing, like the sleeve of an undershirt. 
It is pulled tightly upon the rolling pin and 
also rubbed well with flour. This does not 
necessitate the constant sprinkling of flour 
which has to be done when one uses the 
rolling pin. The texture of the cloth holds 
all the flour needed to keep dough from 
sticking and yet it rubs into the paste no 
superfluous flour. In the school it is used 
in preparation of cookies, rolls, doughnuts, 
piecrust,—in fact, everything that requires 
the application of the rolling pin. 

“Now,” said Miss Farmer, “take the 
dough and roll it out into a large square.” 

The pupil watched the teacher’s deft 
movements. After the dough had been 
rolled lightly into a sheet nearly half a yard 
square, the pat of hard butter was laid in 
the middle, then over it was laid a fold of 
the paste, till it was covered. The pieces 
left at each end were folded over and under- 
neath, and when the process was finished 
the pastry was as neat as a newly-ironed 
handkerchief. Miss Farmer’s practiced 
hands showed how to treat it with a smart 
pat, and to roll with a light, quick stroke 
as far as the arms would go, the whole 
length of the paste at every stroke, till it 
looked like a strip of thick cloth half a 
yard wide and three times as long. Between 
each stroke it was lifted deftly for a moment 
and laid down again, then rolled until fine 
airy bubbles began to rise here and there 
on the surface. It was folded again, put 
in a cloth and laid between the two pans 
of ice until the butter hardened. This 
process was repeated four times. Miss 
Farmer constantly emphasized her order to 
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CLASS AT WORK, BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


roll lightly and always “from you,” to pre- 
vent breaking the flaky bubbles. It was 
finished, laid away on the ice again, and 
when perfectly hard cut into patty shells, 
cheese straws and vol-au-vents. 

Next door to the lecture room is a 
kitchen, where every morning a class of 
eight of ten women gathers for a practical 
lesson in cooking. Each one dons her 
uniform,—a blue and white gingham 
gown, a full-belted white apron, sleeves and 
cap. To each pupil is allotted a vard of 


elbow room at a long table, where for 
three hours she owns a gas stove, pans, 
knives, forks, spoons, a measuring cup and 
all the requisites for ordinary cooking. 
There is no borrowing of any utensil from 
a neighbor. In the locker under the table 
each pupil lays away, neat and clean, after 
each lesson, the full set of cooking utensils. 
There are three courses of instruction. One 
deals with plain food, such as finds its way 
to the table of a workingman. For this 
course twelve lessons are given for twelve 
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dollars, while the materials cost three 
dollars. Here one finds lessons on 
bread, coffee, soups, vegetables, hash, 
cereals, fish, eggs, inexpensive pies 
and puddings, meats prepared in various 
ways, cookies, ice cream, and a wide variety 
of ways of making palatable every sort of 
leit-over. Eight dishes are prepared at 
every lesson, and in the course of the twelve 
lessons a young housewife could learn how 
to prepare nearly every material she would 
be likely to use in everyday cooking. After 
the lesson the pupils are taught how to set 
a table attractively, and the food cooked 
during the forenoon is served for lunch- 
eon, with the two colored maids, who do 
the heaviest work of the school, acting as 
waitresses. The second course of lessons 
deals with richer cooking and the fee is 
fifteen dollars for twelve lessons, with three 
dollars for materials. The third course 
costs eighteen dollars for twelve lessons, 
while the price of materials varies from 
three to six dollars. In this lesson lunch- 
eon, tea and dinner menus are prepared. 
Besides these, one may learn sickroom 
cookery, laundry work, or attend the dem- 


onstration lessons given in the classroom 
every Wednesday forenoon. This course 
costs five dollars for twelve lessons, while 
a class for domestics meets every Friday 
evening. Tickets for this course cost three 
dollars and fifty cents for twelve lessons. 
The evening programs during this fall have 
dealt with quick luncheon dishes and simple 
desserts, a pastry lesson, suggestions for 
Thanksgiving feasting, bread and muffins, 
holiday sweets, Christmas dinner, soups 
and entrees, luncheon for six for five dollars, 
cake and frosting, an evening supper, fam- 
ily dinner and salads. 

The normal course of the Boston cook- 
ing school extends from the first Monday 
in January to the last Friday in June, when 
every subject is dealt with that a teacher 
or professional cook might require. It 
includes cookery, laundry work, marketing, 
physiology of digestion, hygiene, chemis- 
try, bacteriology, psychology and pedagogy. 
Tuition for six months costs one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, and board is pro- 
vided at the Young Women’s Christian 
association boarding house near the school 
for five dollars a week. 


The True Inwardness of Oleomargarine 


By Mitton B. Marks 


_ are three distinct departments 
properly belonging to an oleomargarine 
factory. They are so distinct, in fact, that 
they are seldom all under the same man- 
agement. One department is given wholly 
over to the making of neutral lard, a sec- 
ond department supplies oleo oil, and the 
third department may be called the factory 
of the finished product. Either or any of 
these may be regarded as a complete enter- 
prise in itself. Many oleomargarine 
manufacturers buy their neutral lard, their 
oleo oil and their linseed oil, as well as 
the other ingredients which go into the 
finished product. Others make their own 
neutral lard and buy their oleo oil. All 
of them purchase the comparatively small 
amount of linseed oil to be found in “imita- 
tion butter.” 


To get anything like an accurate idea of 
what oleomargarine is, it is essential that 
one learn the true significance of the terms 
“neutral lard” and “‘oleo oil.” The factory 
devoted to either of these ingredients is 
more interesting to the visitor than the 
finishing department. Real neutral lard is 
nothing more nor less than the finest grease 
found in the hog It is tried from pure 
leaf lard and differs from the cooking lard 
sold under the name principally in that it 
has no perceptible odor or taste. It is 
subjected to a much lower temperature 
in cooking, and this fact is responsible for 
the absence of the high “kettle flavor” 
which the good cook looks upon as the 
mark of the pure article. 

The oleo oil concern which the writer 
visited is not connected with the oleomar- 
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garine factory proper, though a large 
portion of the oil which it produces is sold 
to this factory. There is much contention 
as to just what oleo oil is. The pure article 
is made from the caul fat of the beef. This 
portion bears the same relation to the beef 
that leaf lard does to the porker, and is 
considered to be the choicest fat in the 
whole animal. It is subjected to much the 
same process as leaf lard—passes through 
a grinder into large kettles and is tried out. 
All of the oil is squeezed out of it in 
presses, and nothing remains but the stear- 
in, a hard, white substance used in the 
making of candles, soap and articles of a 
similar nature. 

The startling claim has been made and 
reiterated that oleo oil has been and is being 
made from the grease obtained from city 
garbage and the fat refuse from hotels and 
restaurants. Realizing at the start that 
such a statement, if true, could not be 
proven by anyone not having access to the 
private letter files of oleo oil makers and 
rendering establishments, the writer, never- 
theless, was at no small pains to sift this 
matter. An officer of the department of 
health, having surveillance of the disposi- 
tion of Chicago’s garbage, was very positive 
that this grease is not so used. While he 
admitted it was not an impossibility, he 
declared that garbage grease has a legiti- 
mate sale for lubricating purposes, at three 
dollars and fifty cents a hundred pounds; 
that he believed the manufacturers of oleo 
were not unscrupulous enough to use so 
questionable an ingredient when more legi- 
timate greases—the poorer fats of the ani- 
mals themselves—are to be obtained just 
as cheaply. He gave it as his opinion that 
the claim to the effect that the grease from 
the carcasses of horses is used in the manu- 
facture of oleo oil is also without founda- 
tion, for the reason that the latter is of 
inferior quality, being a black, oily sub- 
stance that will not stand the test and is 
fit only for the making of lubricating oils, 
the purpose for which it is legitimately 
used. 

The city’s expert chemist declared that 
there is no question that garbage grease, 
which is a white, clean looking substance, 
could be used in the making of oleo oil. 
Without going into the moral features of 
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the question he said, however, that he did 
not believe such grease if employed would 
stand up to the rigid tests which the oleo- 
margaiine manufacturers must employ to 
meet the demands of a critical public. He 
thought it would be impossible for manu- 
facturers so to deodorize this oil that a 
taint iatally detrimental to the finished prod- 
uct would not be noticeable to the epicure. 
He did not admit that he had ever been 
called upon to establish by tests the truth 
of this statement, but gave it as his opinion 
and belief. He was of the opinion that 
garbage grease if used with a sufficient 
quantity of genuine caul fat would not 
necessarily leave a blot upon the general 
cleanliness of the establishment employing 
this sort of stock, and probably would not 
be detected by the visitor. 


Store Window in Chicago, Filled with Oleomar- 
garine 


The story that Baltimore’s commissioner 
of street cleaning was told by a man con- 
nected with a certain western garbage plant 
that the latter knew of an instance where 
garbage grease was used in the manufac- 
ture of butterine has caused no little excited 
comment wherever it has been read. 
Though the evidence offered in substantia- 
tion of this statement is somewhat of a 
hearsay order, the story having passed 
through several hands, the tale has been 
so persistently repeated and with such good 
faith by men who profess to understand the 
situation that it cannot be ignored. The 


Chicago Daily Produce, a paper published 
in the interests of the butter trade, com- 
menting upon the alleged discovery of the 
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Baltimore commissioner, takes this view of 
the situation: 

“So far as oleomargarine is concerned the dairymen have 
often contended that all kinds of fats are used in its pro- 
duction. They have proven time and again that butchers’ 


scraps have been and are now extensively used in the 
production of oleo oil. 


“It will be plain to the average reader that the tempta- 
tion to deodorize and convert the surplus fat found in the 
garbage into oleo oil would be great, when it is considered 
that as oleo oil it would be worth 50 per cent more than 
if made into tallow or soap stock. And if the scavenger 
will sell the oleo maker oleo oil a cent cheaper than the 
packer, and its character is so disguised by the use of 
coloring matter, salt and milk that the public doesn’t know 
the difference, why shouldn’t the oleo maker use the oil 
from the scavenger? 


“Using the fat from garbage to make into oleo oil vio- 
lates no law. The states have no law against such prac- 
tices, and the only penalty the government imposes is the 
two-cent tax, which gives the maker license to put any 
sort of fat he pleases in oleomargarine.” 

Certainly no one can take exception to 
the statement of Mr Charles Y. Knight, 
secretary of the National dairy union, when 
he says that the temptation is very great 
for oleo oil manufacturers to purchase 
butchers’ scraps and greases even more ille- 
gitimate, for the sake of cheapening produc- 
tion. It can easily be understood that this 
temptation would be natural. Is_ this 
impulse acted upon? That must still remain 
a question in the minds of all not absolutely 
on the inner circle of confidence between 
oleo manufacturers and firms of whom 
their fats are purchased. Even those on 
the outside who are morally sure that these 
tales have foundation must content them- 
selves with watching the wagons which 
may daily be seen making the rounds of 
the butcher shops, and in drawing their 
own conclusions as to the final destination 
of the fats collected. 

Now as to the factory of the finished 
product, as it may be termed. It was the 
privilege of the writer to visit one of the 
largest oleo factories in Chicago, situated 
at the Union stock yards. Everything 
inside the factory seemed clean and sweet. 
One is surprised at the simplicity of the 
machinery employed. If familiar with the 
typical butter factory, the visitor is con- 
tinually impressed with the striking resem- 
blances in the two processes. 

But where, you ask, does the oleomar- 
garine come in? Follow back a certain 
two pipes which lead into the great churn. 
From one comes the neutral lard and from 
the other the oleo oil. In round numbers, 
more than one-third of the whole mass to 


be churned will be neutral lard, one-fourth 
oleo oil, a much smaller quantity cotton- 
seed oil, and a very small percentage color- 
ing matter. The whole is whipped in the 
great churn until it comes out like butter. 
After this it is treated to much the same 
process which the genuine article receives 
in the creameries. 

Girls with deft fingers wrap the oleo 
bricks in oiled paper. The writer observed 
that the paper used had, apparently, no 
mark upon it to indicate that it was not 
real butter, but was informed that this is 
not required by law, and was a matter which 
concerned the retailers only; but that a 
penalty attaches to the maker who fails 
plainly to indicate in letters three-quarters 
of an inch high, on the outside of the box 
in which the goods are shipped, the nature 
of the product. It was claimed that while 
the manufacturer is willing and ready to 
supply a wrapper stamped with the name of 
the product and the name of the maker, 
for each cake, and in fact, would much 
prefer to do so because of the personal 
advertising gained, the scheme is not to be 
thought of. The retailer, he urges, “will 
not stand for it,” and wants plain goods 
on which he can mark whatsoever he 
pleases. The retailer says this course makes 
it possible for him to stock his store with 
a new brand at any time he deems it advis- 
able, without thereby injuring trade it has 
taken time and patience to work up. The 
writer was shown sample sheets stamped 
with the name of the manufacturer and the 
product, which, as asserted by the manager, 
were used “whenever possible.” 

From a report of the secretary of the 
treasury we learn that other ingredients 
not already mentioned which have at vari- 
ous times entered into the manufacture of 
oleomargarine are butter, butter oil, sugar, 
glucose, stearin, glycerin and sesame. The 
factory visited by the writer claimed to use 
none of these, but admitted that undoubted- 
ly there are factories that do so. Those 
manufacturers who use large quantities of 
actual butter in the making of the sub- 
stitute are, perhaps, more properly named 
butterine factories, though the difference 
between oleomargarine and butterine has 
long since ceased to exist. Of course 
glucose; glycerin, stearin and other sub- 
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stances of a similar nature are adulterations, 
pure and simple; and that they are used by 
some factories is not open to serious doubt. 
The claim that paraffine is gradually creep- 
ing into the make-up of imitation butter is 
an even more serious charge, for this sub- 
stance, which is taken from petroleum, is 
said to be absolutely indigestible. If 
employed it would be used simply to give 
the product more “body.” As has been 
stated, it is next to impossible to prove 
from a mere inspection tour of factories, 
no matter how searching the observation, 
whether or not questionable adulterations 
are used. 

A member of the Illinois state food com- 
mission thinks the claim that adulterations 
of a serious nature are used in the making 
of butterine is wholly ungrounded. He 
scouts the idea that grease from the garbage 
enters into its manufacture, and declares 
that the commission’s fight is along an 
entirely different line—the illegal sale of 
oleomargarine as butter. That this illegal 
proceeding is carried on in Chicago there 
can be no question. The accompanying 
cut is a photograph of a representative oleo- 
margarine display masquerading in the 
borrowed garb of Elgin creamery butter, 
and it is reported upon good authority that 
there are scores of similar fraudulent dis- 
plays within easy walking distance from this 
store The manufacturers, of course, shift 
all the responsibility for this condition of 
affairs upon the shoulders of the retailer. 

“There are,” says the manufacturer, “dis- 
honest people in every business. From the 
beginning of trade relations men have 
attempted to sell the spurious for the genu- 
ine—cotton for wool—and is it surprising 
that certain retailers are to be found who 
will persist in selling oleomargarine for 
butter? But we are not to blame.” 

Of all the men whom the writer inter- 


viewed there was not one who did not agree 
that the law has been and is being constant- 
ly and flagrantly violated. In fact, this is 
admitted to be common knowledge, though 
the commissioner referred to did not believe 
that more than 20 per cent is sold illegally. 
The city chemist said that, of all the butter 
brought to him for inspection, fully one- 
half proved to be oleomargarine. Before 
condemning the food commission for its 
seemjng apathy in this matter it were well 
to understand that they have to contend 
with a well organized and_ persistent 
opposition. 

Speaking generally, the oleomargarine 
manufacturers, while no doubt keeping the 
letter of the law, are nevertheless standing 
behind the retailers. When cases against 
retailers are called in court it is found that 
the suits are defended by attorneys hired 
by the oleomargarine corporations, and 
that there is an understanding between 
them and the retailers whereby the former 
“attend” to all bail bonds, expenses and 
even fines, so that the retailers are guaran- 
teed immunity from too serious con- 
sequences. 

Then there are dealers who, while keep- 
ing the letter of the law, nevertheless do 
all in their power to avoid its effects. The 
writer inspected a package of butter bought 
at a store where nothing but butter is adver- 
tised; 1t contained a pound and was sold 
by the retailer as his best butter. There 
was nothing upon the outside of the pack- 
age to indicate what the substance was; 
but upon carefully unfolding the wrapper 
some blurred letters were found under one 
corner of the wrapper. The first two lines 
were comparatively plain and indicated the 
name and address of the firm from which 
the butter was bought. Only half of the 
last line was traceable, but the letters, when 
deciphered, read: “Oleomargarine.” 
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The Art of Pyrography 


By L. A. K. 


HE variety of uses to which pyrog- 
raphy may be applied is endless. It 
lends itself especially to the broad treat- 
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The Instruments Used in the Art 


ment of large surfaces, but it can also be 
used in the adornment of the most dainty 
articles, by delicate lines and soft shadings. 
The walls of a house or a lady’s thimble 
case alike offer subjects for decoration by 
this versatile art. 

The iron style of earlier days has been 
replaced by a point of platinum. Platinum 
is used for poker-work, because it is the 
only metal that will absorb the gas of the 
naphtha by which the supply of heat is sus- 
tained. The complete outfit, ready for use, 
can be obtained through any dealer in 
artists’ materials, and consists of platinum 
points, a cork-covered handle, a length of 
rubber tubing, a naphtha bottle provided 
with connections for tubing, a spirit lamp, 
and a rubber bulb with tubing attached. 


It is also necessary to have some alcohol 
and naphtha. Be sure to keep the naphtha 
bottle tightly corked and never open it in 
a room where there is a light, or the small- 
est spark of fire, as it is very inflammable. 
The alcohol also should be handled with 
care. To do a variety of poker-work, an 
outfit of several points is necessary, but it 
is well for the beginner to have at least two, 
as illustrated in Figures.c and d. The first 
of these, No c, is the more important, as 
with it both outlining and shading can be 
done, but the second is better for back- 
grounds. 
Before attempting a design, the beginner 
should practice on a smooth pine board, or 
a piece of whitewood, which is better, as 
the finer grain makes practice easier. To 
light the point, put some cotton wool in the 
naphtha bottle, and fill the bottle about one- 
third full of naphtha. Connect the bottle 
with the cork handle and with the bulb, by 
the rubber tubing, hold the point in the 
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flame of the spirit lamp until it is thor- 
oughly heated, blow gently by pressing the 
bulb until the point becomes red hot. The 
point may now be withdrawn from the flame 
and its heat can be kept up and regulated 
by the pressure on the bulb, which forces 
the vapor of the naphtha through the tubing 
into the point, where it burns. The lamp 
may now be extinguished. The object of 
the cotton wool in the bottle is to give more 
evaporating surface. Figure a shows the 
apparatus. Sometimes a foot bellows (Fig- 
ure b) is used, instead of the hand bellows. 
This is less tiresome and gives the operator 
both hands for work. At first it is hard to 
remember the work of the left hand while 
using the right, but soon this becomes 
mechanical, though always somewhat 
tiresome. 

Now grasp the cork handle, not too near 
the hot point, and try to make true, even 
lines on the pine board. This at first is 
very difficult, for an instant’s delay in the 
touch of the point will make a hole or deep 
dot in the wood, and the line will resemble 
asmudge. To overcome this first trouble, 
bring the point upon the beard with a sweep 
of the hand, and lift it off in the same way. 
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Keep this sweep as even and light as possi- 
ble, until you have a firm, clean line. The 
beginner will succeed more easily if the 
point is not too hot. 


Picture Frame with Persian Design ia Green, Red 
and Gold, Background in Pyrography 


Having succeeded so far, try different 
lines, as you would learn to shade with a 
lead pencil. Make parallel lines, long and 
short, light and dark, broad and narrow, 
even and graded, straight and curved, as 
shown in Figure e. 

Practice of this sort will make the hand 
firm and prevent mistakes, by which the 
work may easily be ruined. Having gained 
freedom in the use of the pencil, the student 
may begin on a design and for this pur- 
pose should choose something simple. 
While fine work can be done by the expert, 
it is to bold and simple designs that poker- 
work lends itself most effectively. 

The designs accompanying this article 
are to be used in the following manner: 
Draw them on the wood and burn it in 
firmly and lightly. A quicker mode is to 
trace the design on a piece of tracing paper, 
and then transfer it to the wood by means 
of impression paper; then burn as described. 
The student if he pleases may fill in the 
vacant space around the design with lines 
or dots for a background. 
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FATHERS AND SONS 


PATER FAMILIAS 


Train the Boys to Be Men 


OYS need more masculine care and in- 
tercourse than they get in early life. At 
least this is true in many families. The boys 
grow up with their sisters, in charge of a 
nurse or governess, the mother often loves 
them “not wisely but too well,” and in early 
school days the boys are subject to women 
teachers exclusively. 

Too much of this sort of thing makes the 
boys feminine or weak in some respects 
They must have male companionship, and 
if they are too zealously guarded against 
“associating with bad boys,” they are sure 
to do just that thing, usually with the result 
feared by the fond mother. Half a dozen 
letters from mothers complain of just this 
outcome, but all of these letters indicate 
that the real trouble was as above indicated. 

The father is usually to blame, in part, 
because he “leaves the children to the 
women folks.” The schools are to blame 
because wages are so low that only female 
teachers are employed, except in the higher 
grades. My plea is for more associating of 
boys with fellows of their own age, and still 
more with men. Of course my sons are 
thus certain to come in contact with bad 
boys, and perhaps evil men, but if I can go 
with them occasionally and if I so possess 
their trust that my sons will freely talk with 
me about their associates and experiences, 
the outcome is to strengthen their character. 

By that is not meant that I “preach” at 
the boys or load them with “advice,” but I 
try to show them all sides of the matter, lead 
them to form their own ideas, and let them 
learn by experience. Herbert Spencer 
rightly says: “The process of self-develop- 


[The Personal Relations of Fathers and Sons, and the Prob- 
lem of the Roys, were discussed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
October, while Public versus Private Schools for Boys was the 
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ment should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent. Children should be led to make 
their own investigations and draw their own 
inferences. They should be told as little 
as possible, and induced to discover as 
much as possible.” 


For instance, one of my boys, a youngster 
of eight, told me that some of his playmates 
were learning to smoke. A little inquiry 
discovered the fact that my boy had also 
tried smoking the dried stems of water lilies 
or dried grape vine, but was not favorably 
impressed with the bitter taste. “Now 
Charlie,” I said, “if you want to smoke, 
I'll get you some good tobacco, such as 
men use, and you can smoke all you like 
right here at home.” He tried it, with 
results that can be better imagined than 
described. He learned by experience what 
no amount of scolding or advising would 
impress upon his mind, while the fact that 
he is now at liberty to smoke at home robs 
of its attractions all clandestine effort in that 
line. This plan might not work with other 
boys, but it has been a success thus far with 
this individual. 

Masculine companionship need not make 
a boor of the boy, though it often does. 
Nor can it ever take the place of a mother’s 
loving care, intuition and wisdom. But if 
the father will not leave the boy’s training 
too much to the mother it will be better for 
all three. The one supplements the other. 
Yet how often the mother’s wit proves 
superior to the father’s. One youngster 
put crickets in boiling water, and for such 
cruelty I proposed an old-fashioned spank- 
ing. But mother put his hands in water 
almost scalding hot, making believe he was 
a little cricket and she a big giant. It was 
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a practical experience in cruelty to animals 
that the boy won’t forget. It will probably 
prove as lasting as my own father’s treat- 
ment of me for uttering my first oath—he 
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washed my mouth with soap and sand, 
and though that was nearly forty years ago, 
the taste and grit are there yet and I 
“haven’t spoken a naughty word since.” 


Dad an’ Me” 


By WaALDo 


Seems like everything I want ter do, 
My dad, he jes’ don’t want me to; 
Says football's dang’rous, and that he 
Can't see why I should always be 
A-thinkin’ of my bat an’ ball, 
An’ runnin’ when the fellers call. 
Dad says hill-dill an’ pris’ner’s base 
Is foolishness, an’ that ter chase 
An’ tear around an’ climb an’ yell 
Has jes’ got ter be broke up a spell. 
He got ter work, dad says, at ten, 
An’ that’s the way ter train up men. 
Things has changed some since those days, 
*Cept dad's ideas, an’ they jest stays, 
An’ so somehow we can’t agree, 

My dad an’ me. 


Bob Hunter's dad, he takes him out 
Through woods an’ fields an’ all about, 
An’ shows him how ter shoot an’ fish, 
An’ how ter swim. By gol, I wish 
That dad would take me that a-way 
Jes’ kind o’ chummin’ fer a day. 
Bob Hunter, he jes’ knows a pile 
His dad has showed him; guess you'd smile 
Ter hear him tell o’ birds and things; 
Why tip-ups teeter an’ the robin sings, 
Jes’ where to find the ole mushrat, 
Am lots of queer things more’n that. 
Bob Hunter’s father, he knows boys, 
But dad, he don’t; won't stand their noise. 
I guess that’s why we can’t agree, 

My dad an’ me. 


Bob's father, he jes’ jumps right in; 
Plays ball an’ slams ’em in like sin, 
An’ laughs at us when we get mad, 
An’ jokes us till we wish we had 
Jes’ held our tempers same as he, 
When we smash back. He says that we 
Are bound ter git knocked when we're men, 
An’ laughin’ now at bumps, why when 
We all grow up we won’t mind much 
What he calls the equalizin’ touch 
Of nature; Bob’s dad says. Wish mine 
Would fool an’ talk that way; it’s fine. 
Yer git ter know yer dad, an he knows you, 
An’ ain’t forgot he was young, too. 
But dad don’t, so we don’t agree, 

My dad an’ me. 
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Lady Jane’s Christmas 


By MARJoRIE PELTON 


O NE day Lady Jane found a friend. She 
was a beautiful lady who came to the 
Houston street kindergarten to find out how 
she could help to make Christmas brighter 
for the children. 1 do not think she would 
have discovered Lady Jane if it had not been 
for Hamlet. Hamlet was a great dog with 
a splendid head and soft, kind eyes. 

People who love to call things by long 
names would have said it was soul telepathy 
between Lady Jane and Hamlet. The little 
girl sat building a farmhouse with blocks, 
when she looked up and caught Hamlet 
staring at her. She left the farmhouse 
without a roof and looked into his brown 
eyes. Her own eyes were brown, but they 
were set in a sad, wan little face. The dog 
gazed back into the brown eyes, then he 
gave a low whine and waved his bushy tail. 

“What do you want, Hamlet?” his 
beautiful mistress asked. The dog looked 
up pleadingly into her face, then he walked 
slowly across to Lady Jane and laid him- 
self down at her feet. When his mistress 
went to speak to one of the teachers, he did 
not rise to follow her, for Lady Jane was 
patting his head with her little brown hand. 
They were too far away to hear what the 
ieacher and the beautiful lady were saying 
about them. 

“Her name is Lady Jane Murphy,” said 
the teacher, “a queer name for such a poor 
little waif. She lives in a wretched tene- 
ment. She is mothered by a fearful-look- 
ing old woman, who says she gets a dollar 
a week for her charge. She has half a dozen 
other children to care for; they are young 
terrors. Lady Jane is different. I suppose 
it is a strain of fine blood from somewhere.” 


The beautiful lady wiped her eyes. “I'm 
going to do something for her,” she said 
impulsively. “1 don't know what, yet, but 
1'll clothe her and feed her first.” 

When she drove away in her carriage 
Lady Jane sat beside her. They stopped at 
a large shop, where Lady Jane was meas- 
ured from head to feet, and when they went 
down to the carriage again a clerk followed 
them with a huge bundle. Then they drove 
to a grand house. The beautiful lady her- 
self bathed the little girl, dressed her in 
new clothes and twined her silky, damp 
hair into soft curls. When the carriage 
drove away again from the house Lady Jane 
sat curled up against a soft velvet cushion, 
feeling just a little bit sad, for she had had 
a glimpse into a world where she did not 
belong. Yet she was rich—richer than she 
had ever been in her life. She had a gold 
coin in a tiny chain purse which she clasped 
tightly in her hand. It was quite a different 
world they were going into now, and a lone- 
ly light came into her brown eyes when she 
looked out from the window at the dirty, 
narrow, noisy streets. She gave a great 
sob, then she shut her eyes and laid her 
head against the velvet cushions. The car- 
riage stopped, the coachman lifted her ont 
and set her on the dirty, icv pavement. She 
looked up at the gloomy, shabby house she 
called home and began to climb the dark, 
broken stairs very slowly. She could hear 
her heart beat. She sat down on the stairs 
to think about what Mother Cripps would 
say because she had not returned at 


noon. 
Suddenly out of the gloom came a pierc- 
ing shriek, a volley of blows, and Mother 
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Cripps’s awful voice. She was tlogging lit- 
tle Dennis. Lady Jane stood for a moment 
grasping the railing, then she rushed down 
the stairs. When she opened the door she 
found Hamlet stretched on the steps. He 
jumped up and licked her face with his 
warm tongue, then he began to leap around 
her, barking joyfully. Lady Jane put her 
arms about his neck and tugged at his 
collar. 


‘Come, Hamlet, let’s go somewhere far 
away. You'll take care of me, won't you, 
Hamlet?” 

The dog seemed to understand. He licked 
Lady Jane’s little cold hand and walked 
away solemnly in front of her. They had 
gone a long way before Hamlet led her into 
an immense building where hundreds of 
people rushed about frantically with their 
arms full of bundles, and where great, 
snorting engines came tearing in and out. 
Hamlet led Lady Jane toa seat. She curled 
herself up in it while the big dog stood 
close beside her, and she gazed about the 
noisy depot, thinking of the beautiful day 
in summer when she had sat here waiting 
for a train. 

“Hamlet,” she whispered, “once there 
was a lot of us, oh, a hundred, I guess. We 
was little ‘fresh airs,’ an’ they left us at 
farms everywhere. I went to Nichols, the 
loveliest place you ever saw in all your life. 
There was daisies, an’ boats, an’ waterlilies, 
an’ cowbossies, an’ chickens, an’ blackber- 
ries, an’ grass, an’ woods, an’ nuffin’ one bit 
like New York. An’ then, Hamlet, there 
was Mrs Pynchon. She was so good, an’ 
she wanted me to be her little girl.” Then 
Lady Jane laid her face into the dog’s 
shaggy neck and cried silently but with long 
sobs which shook her slender body. Ham- 
let stood gazing at the crowd with medita- 
tive eyes. 

The sobs ceased suddenly and the little 
girl sat up with an eager look in her white 
face. “Hamlet,” she whispered excitedly, 
“let’s go to Mrs Pynchon! She would be 
orful glad to see us. I’ve got money. You 
need money to go there. I saw the genel- 
mun give lots of money to take we ‘fresh 
airs,’ there. Let’s go.” 

Hamlet looked eager. He barked and 
waved his bushy tail. 


“The genelmun bought the tickets there, 
where everybody's goin’ to the little win- 
dow. You take care of me, Hamlet. I’m 
fwr’ghtened ‘mong all these peoples.” 
Hamlet pushed a way through the crowd 
for Lady Jane and waited by her side while 
a big policeman lifted her up to ask for her 
ticket. 

“You're a tiny one to go all that distance 
alone,” he said while he led her out of the 
jostling throng. “Haven't you no folks 
with you?” 

“No,” said Lady Jane; “we're goin’ alone, 
Hamlet an’ me.” 

“I’m afraid they won't let the dog go 
along unless he has his ticket,’ he said 
cheerily, “but I'll fix it when you get ready 
to start. Don’t you leave this corner. I'll 
keep an eye on you. Go to sleep if you 
want to. Your train don’t go for four 
hours yet.” 

Lady Jane opened her eyes and shut them 
again when the big policeman lifted her in 
his arms and carried her to the midnight 
train. She did not see how sulky Hamlet 
looked as they dragged him into a baggage 
car. It was dark when the conductor 
waked the little girl and lifted her down to 
the platform where a man stood waving a 
red lantern. Somewhere out of the dark- 
ness Hamlet came bounding to meet her 
with wild, excited yelps, and sleepily she 
clutched a little basket the conductor put 
into her hand. The man with the red lan- 
tern led them into a warm corner of the 
baggage room where Lady Jane had to 
answer a long string of questions. 

“Goin’ to Sairey Pynchon’s, be you?” he 
said while he shook the big stove; “one 
of her little fresh airs, be you? Well, you'd 
better wait till Dan Perkins comes this way. 
I reckon you don’t know it’s four miles to 
Pynchon’s. Dan’ll carry you as far’s the 
little piece of woods by Pynchon’s. I 
reckon you can walk that far. Eat your 
breakfast now an’ wait fur Dan.” 

The good conductor had provided a 
breakfast picked from the train boy’s lunch 
basket. There were apples, chicken sand- 
wiches, doughnuts and a package of candy. 
Lady Jane and Hamlet ate it hungrily and 
when Dan appeared at the baggage room 
door the little girl was setting her teeth in 
the last apple. It was very cold outdoors 
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and Dan bundled her in a big horse blanket. 
Snow had fallen through the night and 
the wide country was white. Lady Jane 
put her arm about Hamlet’s neck when 
Dan set them down beside the piece of 
woods and drove on whistling. It was very 
still and cold and gray in the dim woods, 
and the little girl clung to her dog friend 
while she glanced fearfully about her. The 
trees under which she had built bird houses 
in the summer were heavy now with ice and 
snow, and the flowers and ferns were dead. 
At last a turn in the road brought them to 
the Pynchon farmhouse, and who do you 
suppose stood looking down the snowy 
road but Mrs Pynchon herself? She 


tumbled all in a heap of excitement and 
delight when Lady Jane rushed into her 
arms and Hamlet leaped about them wild 
with joy. 

Late that night, on Christmas eve, I 
peeped in to see Mrs Pynchon. It was 
many years since she had had a little 
girl’s stocking to fill, and now I found a 
pair of Lady Jane’s hanging beside the open 
fireplace. They bulged very queerly and 
all around them lay big paper parcels. Then 
I tiptoed upstairs to see Lady Jane. She 
lay asleep with a happy little smile upon 
her face, and on the floor beside her 
watched Hamlet with his great head on his 
shaggy paws. 
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Children’s Table Manners 


By ANNA HAMLIN WIKEL 


F all the habits of early childhood 
which follow us, those we acquire at 
the table are the most persistent. Refined 
table manners are the hall-mark of good 
breeding. At college there was, | remem- 
ber, a bright, handsome girl who claimed 
to belong to a cultured and prominent 
family in a distant city. She met all the 
requirements involved in this except at the 
table; there the schoolgirls grew doubtful. 
They were unanimous in believing that 
no member of that family would, while 
cutting her meat, hold the fork with the 
convexity of the tines turned downward. 
It was certainly a petty matter as long as 
the girl was all that was desirable in char- 
acter and in other matters of refinement, 
but it gave rise to gossip which a little 
home training would have forestalled. Chil- 
dren are very apt to use the fork awkward- 
ly. One can never doubt that “fingers 
were made before forks” when one sees 
how unnaturally a child takes to that utensil 
of civilization. When the fork replaces the 
spoon there is at once a marked evidence 
of a tendency “to revert to a primitive type.” 
Until taught, children are likely to lean 
over the plate and crook their arms, and 
this often becomes a lifelong habit: one not 
only uncouth, but highly annoying to a 
neighbor. In old-fashioned books of eti- 
quette, where one is even told how to 
breathe, we are warned to wipe our mouths 
before drinking. The untidy tumblers of 
children would lead one to advise care in 
wiping the fingers as well. 

Nowhere else can a child make himself 
such a nuisance as at the table. Children 
are always hungry, and nothing so quickly 
reduces one to quite the condition of a 
savage as hunger. Self-control and moder- 
ation in any respect must not be expected 
in children to the same extent it ought to 
be found in adults. They have not been 


trained and disciplined by life, and it would 
be the rose before the bud to find a child 
with the self-mastery of mature age. Even 
if it were possible we should not like it. 
Yet this seems to be the standard grown 
people have for the little ones. Indeed 
they always seem to require more of chil- 
dren than they do of themselves. This is 
especially true in regard to children’s 
behavior at the table. ; 

| have little sympathy with the old saying 
that “children should be seen, not heard, ’— 
especially at meal time. Of course they 
ought not to monopolize conversation; that 
is ill-bred in an adult. but it is the very 
best training for after life to acquire in 


‘childhood ease and self-possession in eating, 


talking and listening. We should not have 
so many “still, sad feeders” as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes calls them, if children 
were not unduly repressed at the meal hour. 
By this I do not mean to encourage license 
in the way of continuous chatter, screaming 
to be heard and a general uproar; but the 
lively treble of childish voices is never more 
attractive than when heard at the table. 
Equally pleasing are the thoughtful and 
interested young faces when an elder mem- 
ber of the household speaks. Not long ago 
a cultivated woman said she could never 
overcome her nervousness when talking at 
the table because her father had been espe- 
cially stern in the matter, and during her 
childhood she had grown so repressed that 
she felt painfully her lack of ease and 
fluency when occasion required. 

The well-modulated voices of the parents, 
their tactful withdrawal from conversation 
when they have been guilty of interruption, 
—even of one of their children,—their con- 
sideration of others and their perfect 
deportment in all respects, are the best 
means of guiding their children into desir- 
able table manners. 


by Margaret E. Sangste 


THE CHRISTMAS JOY 


_ merry groups around the Christmas 
tree, the stockings hanging in the chim- 
ney corner, the joyful expectation in the 
air, the whole beautiful home feeling and 
sweet flavor of kindliness which make 
Christmas the coronation of the year, these 
recur to us in all our thought of the world’s 
great annual festival. Especially is Christ- 
mas the children’s day, and the charm of 
the season stealing into hearts dry as dust, 
parched, barren, dreary and storm-beaten, 
restores to the saddest something of the 
spontaneity of the child. “Except as ye 
become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” is the ever 
living word of the Christ, and he, too, tells 
us the immortal truth, that the “kingdom 
of heaven is within you.” Surely, when 
Christmas returns we approach nearest this 
divine ideal, for then we are children again 
with the dear ones, even if our heads are 
white, and we get some glimpse, some 
insight of that precious and abiding verity, 
that nothing outside of us makes our jov 
or our grief, but that our state of blessed- 
ness must depend on the light shining in 
our souls. 
ABOUT SANTA CLAUS 

“Ts it right to teach our children decep- 
tion by telling them of Santa Claus?” The 
question comes from conscientious parents, 
who fear to make a mistake, and hesitate 
to stir a single step from the straight and 
narrow path of the literal truth. They fancy 
that when the inevitable day of the opened 
eye arrives, and the children lose the sense 
of the lovely fairy tale which was so 
enchanting to them in the early years, their 
reverence for truth will be lowered, and 
their confidence in the declarations of father 
and mother diminished. ‘Is it not better,” 


writes an anxious mother, “that my little 
girl shall be aware that | fill her stocking, 
that Aunt Carrie brought her the big doll 
irom Paris, and that papa gave her the 
bright gold piece? Why keep up the belief 
in a mere myth, a belief which will one day 
be torn to shreds in the chilly daylight of 
life? Why keep up the absurd fiction of 
Kriss Kringle?” 

I sympathize with my questioner, and | 
understand her point of view. But mine is 
altogether opposed to hers. That “chilly 
daylight of life’’ never comes, stark, bare 
and blighting, whatever the stress of adver- 
sity, to souls which possess the imaginative 
faculty in rich development. I can con- 
ceive few greater blunders in child-training 
than the suppression of the imagination. 
Deliberately to restrain its growth and for- 
bid its expression is to cripple the bird's 
wings, and condemn it to keep near the 
ground, when it has a God-given capacity 
for flight across the blue expanse above us. 
“Trailing clouds of glory do we come, from 
heaven our home.” In the beautiful begin- 
nings of life, when the child is in a world of 
surprises and rare unfoldings, imagination 
is active and its operations are vital and 
marvel-working. ‘Come, and let us make 
believe!” cry the children, and the bit of 
green lawn before the door becomes a 
tented field, the plain little home a palace, 
the mended clothes and simple bread and 
butter, royal robes and queenly fare. No 
modern novelist has better described this 
phase of childhood than Barrie in Senti- 
mental Tommy, though one sees the 
seamy side of the cloth later on, in the too 
self-indulgent moods of Tommy’s manhood. 
Tommy, however, is an extreme example 
and has the eccentricity of genius to con- 
tend with, a burden from which most of us 
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are free. Jean Ingelow in her Off the 
Skelligs shows a group of children beguil- 
ing their playtime in an unreal world, and 
I have only to recall the bright days of my 
own childhood to remember how for years 
my sister and I had in our world of day 
dreams a safe retreat from every transient 
woe. 

Hans Andersen called imagination ‘‘a leaf 
from the sky.” The faith faculty of matur- 
ity is largely its outgrowth, and doubt is 
the misshapen offspring of a too intense 
literalism. Imagination is vision. Though 
we may not see so clearly and so far, let 
us not throw cold glances on the discover- 
ies of those whose eyes have fuller sight. 

Not only would I teach a child to believe 
in Santa Claus, but I would keep on believ- 
ing in him myself till the lights burn low 
and the curtain falls. After all, removing 
the pretty properties of the familiar stage, 
the reindeer, the laden sleigh, the shaggy 
graybeard with the twinkling eyes, the 
rosy cheeks, and the coat of furs, getting rid 
of the time-honored machinery which bit 
by bit we accept as part of the loveliest play 
in the world, what remains of the masquer- 
ade? Just this. A spirit of universal good 
will, a sweet, beneficent, all-embracing spirit 
of love, is abroad at Christmas-tide, and 
his mission and his message are to make 
everybody unspeakably happy. Under his 
reign each person is trying not only to 
bestow a gift on another, but to do it with 
the sweet secrecy and divine reserve which 
forbid the left hand to know what the right 
hand does. The tender mystery of Christ- 
mas, its legend of myth, and its air of elf- 
land drawing nearer day by day, are enno- 
bling. Do not let us rob childhood of this 
lovely opportunity to “follow the gleam.” 
In plain honesty of purpose, in sincerity of 
truthfulness, Santa Claus, dear old saint, 
simply brings into the home each year a 
new era of good will all round, and when 
children gradually find out as they do that 
he had no tangible existence as a man, 
they accept him the more intelligently as 
an angel. 


BUT WHAT SHALL WE SAY? 


If asked a direct question, and conscien- 
tiously unable to answer in the affirmative, 
I would counsel the mother to speak what 


to her seems the truth. Nothing is a more 
fatal wrong to a child than to be met by 
evasion or falsehood at any point of its 
spiritual progress. To elevate a child, the 
parent must be on a high plane. Indeed 
one must live on a high plane to reach the 
habitual altitude of many children. If you 
feel in your heart that vou can say only 
this, say, ““My child, the folk-lore of the 
world is made up of beautiful fables, and 
this is one. Fables are the wrappings 
around real things. Your father and 
mother, your brothers and sisters, give you 
the Christmas presents and fill your stock- 
ings, and you, too, are a little Santa Claus, 
when you save your pocket money and 
give presents to them. Santa Claus is just 
a name for Christmas fun and sweetness 
and love, and what you do not now com- 
prehend about it you will learn by and 
by.” 
THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES 


Two years ago I went during the Yule- 
tide to visit a friend who was too ill to go 
out. She had been house-bound for many 
weeks, and on that white wintry day I 
found her confined to her chamber. She 
had to be alone most of the day, the mem- 
bers of the family going to their several 
employments, and the outlook from her 
window, which gave upon a “long, unlovely 
street,” was not very cheerful. On her table, 
as I opened her door, I saw a miniature 
Christmas tree, green and fair, its branches 
intertwined with fleecy bits of cotton bolls, 
and with popcorn, gifts pendent from its 
boughs, the many-colored tapers sticking 
out from their peep-holes, and a lovely little 
Kriss Kringle standing on its topmost stem. 
“Oh! how sweet,” I exclaimed, and the dear 
invalid said, “Yes, that was my Christmas 
eve surprise. I thought I would have no 
poetry in my Christmas this year, but the 
tree brought it, and cheated me of half my 
pain.” Then she showed me her presents. 
and told me of those she had sent, and the 
call was redolent of a fragrance of spice, 
frankincense and myrrh. 

The important thing for us who are 
bringing children up is to seize the opportu- 
nity Christmas gives us to exorcise the 
malevolence of greed. <A_ child’s first 
thought at the blessed time should not be, 
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“What shall I get?” but “What can I give?” 
I have seen boys and girls positively gloat- 
ing over their possessions, standing with 
eyes fixed on them, like Bunyan’s man with 
the muck rake, and so trained had the little 
men and women been in selfishness that 
they felt very little interest in the delights 
of others. Sometimes a child manifests dis- 
appointment over his spoils, for such they 
are, sulks and pouts because the gifts are 
less numerous and less elegant than he 
expected, and becomes himself a blot on the 
splendor of the day. There are blase chil- 
dren who enjoy little at Christmas because 
foolish friends have overloaded them with 
toys and books and bonbons. There are 
other and far happier children to whom 
the smallest presents bring a great dower 
of gladness, and who are full of the loving 
and unselfish spirit of the season. 

We have it in our power to direct, to 
shape, to mold, almost as we will, the young 
lives in our nursery and about our table. 
Their faces are not more like ours than 
their tempers and their manners. For the 
sake of the home peacefulness and the heart 
joviulness of childhood, let -us teach them 
to care more for others’ pleasure, and to 
care more for what they can do, and give, 
than for what they can receive when Christ- 
mas comes. 


An ideal way to cultivate the right 
Christmas spirit would be to let each 
child in the home have as a_ kind 
of responsibility some other child in a 
poorer family. If this could be contrived, 
not as an extraordinary thing, but as a 
privilege, so that the girl and boy should 
have a feeling of personal service to the 
one, younger perhaps and needier, in 
another household, each would take a for- 
ward step in that social betterment which 
we long to bring to pass. A step, too, 
would be taken in the direction of friendlier 
relations between employer and employed, 
the future capitalist and the future laborer 
meeting on a common ground of reciprocal 
affection. 

Little Edith would plan for the Christmas 
joy of wee Mariorie in the back street. 
Hugh would save the skates he had out- 
grown and the sled for which he no longer 
cared, and would put them in thorough 
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order for little Michael in the alley. All 
the way on, not only once a year, but in 
every week, Ethel and Hugh might feel 
that there was something for them to do 
for Mike and Marjorie. A liberal grown 
person, not a spendthrift nor a foolish scat- 
terer of money and means, but a liberal, 
opén-handed person, is the product of a 
generous childhood, trained in steward- 
ship from the commencement of conscious 
life. 


THE OLD PEOPLE AND THE CHILDREN 


li we have the unspeakable benediction 
of a grandfather or grandmother in the 
home there ought to be special prepara- 
tions made by the whole family for the 
pleasure of that dear one. An active person, 
who in the evening of life is laid aside from 
former pursuits, who has given up it may 
be a separate home, and come to make a 
part of the household of son or daughter, 
is entitled to the gentlest consideration and 
regard. Do the younger people always 
think of the loneliness of the aged? They 
are provided with a pleasant room, with the 
necessities, and even the luxuries of life, 
but many of their friends have passed 
onward into the other life, and their circle 
of acquaintances has narrowed too. Also 
they have fewer interests, and occasionally 
they are dependent. When this is the unfor- 
tunate case every possible pains should be 
taken to show them that the reasons for 
gratitude are on the side of their children 
and grandchildren who are only paying a 
just debt when scrupulously caring for their 
parents. With the return of each anniver- 
sary there is the opportunity to draw them 
into the good cheer, to give them unob- 
trusive attention. Is the old lady a little 
deaf, the old gentleman perhaps almost 
blind? Some younger ears must hear, some 
younger eyes see for both. Please them 
by gifts which convey some sentiment, not 
by those which are too strictly utilitarian. 
Neglected age is not exclusively found in 
squalid homes. It wears out slow days 
and nights in brownstone fronts and on 
spacious avenues, because the vounger peo- 
ple are too busy, too absorbed and too 
indifferent to show it the loving attention 
it needs. And yet, when one thinks of the 
experience, the wisdom. the charity and the 
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goodness of the old, when one sees how a 
kind life writes its story on the fine wrinkled 
face, and on the withered hands that have 
been so helpful, one wonders that the cau- 
tion should ever be in order, “Remember 
lovingly the dear old people at Christmas 
and all the year round.” 


CAROLS AND STORIES 


Never let any Christmas pass that you 
do not sing the dear old Christmas songs. 
Somebody at the piano, everybody singing 
and the whole gamut of praise and melody 
weaving itself around the day when to 
earth’s darkness came the light of the ages. 
Read the story of the manger, of the wise 
men, of the shepherds, of the angels, of the 
Babe on mother’s knee. For, 

“Still through the cloven skies they come 

With peaceful wings unfurled. 

And still celestial music floats 

O’er all the weary world.” 
And when you have finished St Luke’s 
amazing narrative, and the children are all 
away, enjoying their presents, you two, 
husband and wife, can do no better than 
take down from the shelf your old copy of 
Dickens, and read again Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn, The Cricket on the Hearth, and 
Caleb Plummer and His Blind Daughter. 
Not all in one day, but one every day till 
the holidays are over, and you swing back 
again into the ordinary work-a-day life and 
the world of struggle that flamed into such 
radiance under the star of Bethlehem. 


CHILDREN AND DEATH 


Another phase of this theme and one 
which enters another realm, more psychic 
than material, is what shall we teach our 
children about death? Certainly while 
they are very young, every effort should 
be made to guard them from shock or sur- 
prise, to keep them from receiving impres- 
sions which may lead to suffering during 
future years. The great mystery of death 
is baffling to us all; in its presence we sit 
hushed and awed, even when our faith 
leads us to look beyond it into the shining 
land, and to regard death as only the gate 
to the endless life. When the house is en- 
tered by the great angel who comes with 
the message that one of its dear ones must 
go into the ebautiful home whence they 


pass no more out, it is well to hide from 
the children whatever is ghastly, whatever 
is repellent. Let them not witness morbid 
grief. In their presence let us speak of 
the dear ones as only gone away, not as 
forever lost, and indeed it were well for us 
all if we habitually thought of our dead as 
living, freed from the limitations of this 
state of being and incomparably happier 
than with us. 

Some years ago a dear friend died, leav- 
ing her home sadly desolate, yet bright with 
the joy of her immortality; she had long 
been a sufferer from an incurable and most 
painful malady, and yet no strife or anguish 
of disease had conquered her blithe spirit 
or shadowed her serene hope. No win- 
dows were darkened while she lay in the 
house asleep, before they carried her to the 
flower-lined rest of the bed in the little 
God's acre; the doors were wide open, for 
it was summer, with bird-songs and sweet 
scents everywhere, and the house was beau- 
tiful with roses, every corner of it a bower, 
while they were heaped about the lovely 
form of her who had slipped into the life 
everlasting. A child came in and stood 
by her couch, looking at her long and fear- 
lessly. “Mother,” he said, “T shall never 
be afraid to die. T have seen Mrs A.” In 
the memory of that first acquaintance with 
death, the little lad would always be free 
from the horror which is to some people a 
haunting spell all their lives. 

We are sometimes so careful to exclude 
from our children every suggestion of 
death and of mourning for the dead, that 
we insensibly make them selfish, take from 
them the capacity of sympathy. Though a 
child’s grief be not lasting, and, thank God, 
it seldom is, it should not be altogether 
checked for fear of its poignancy while it 
does endure. And we may bear in mind, 
too, that children have their reserves. They 
do not always tell us how they miss a play- 
mate, nor with what bitter longing they 
vearn for the mother who has left them. 
Our care should be, not to keep from them 
every sign and symbol of death, and every 
bit of knowledge about it, but rather to 
teach them that it is the way home, into the 
place where God is keeping “some better 
thing” for those that love him. 
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HE other morning while | was setting 
the table the little bride next door ran 
in to beg for aid. Her face was tear- 
stained and she almost sobbed as she asked 
me to help her. I called my fifteen-year- 
old daughter, who already can cook as weil 
as I do, and I left her to attend to the 
morning meal. 
“How would you like to have me get 
breakfast for you?” I asked. 
The little bride looked radiantly happy. 
I crossed over with her to the cozy little 
home. I heard a door slam angrily upstairs 
and the young wife’s face clouded. The 
table was set prettily with a bowlful of 
chrysanthemums, making a bright spot 
amid the dainty china and bright glass. 
The house was neat and homelike, all but 
the kitchen. It looked, as my grandmother 
would have said, “as if it had been stirred 
up by the pudding stick.” The fire had 
been shaken and poked and the ashes were 
tracked here and there about the floor, the 
coffee canister had spilled its contents over 
the table, a steak which lay on a platter 
looked as if it had been parboiled on one 
side, and a dish of very much boiled pota- 
toes lay soaking in water which ought to 
have been drained from them. Worst of all, 
the fire was low and obstinate. Instead of 
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A Bride’s First 
Attempts 


By Grace ELLiotr PAGE 


having had the brisk turning-over such a 
stove demands, it had been feebly shaken, 
the drafts were only half pulled out and 
the remnant of fire refused to come up. 

I gave my first attention to the stove. 
Twice I turned the grate completely over 
with a quick jerk, as if | were preparing 
to dump it. It cleared the loose ash and 
cinders from the bottom, sent a breath of 
air up among the live coals, and gave it 
new life. 1 opened every damper, and in 
five minutes one could hear the crisp 
crackling of a wakening fire. 

“It won't come up brisk enough to get 
breakfast for a half hour yet.” I said, “have 
you any charcoal?” The little bride 
brought me a basketful of it and in five 
minutes there was a glowing hot bed of 
red fire under the kettle which I had 
emptied except for a quart or two of cold 
water. It was a large kettle and had been 
filled to the brim; perhaps there were two 
gallons in it. “When you have to hurrv 
in the morning put no more water into 
the kettle than you need,” I said. I felt 
as if I were suddenly transformed into a 
cooking teacher, but my class of one pupil 
was very eager and anxious. She nodded 
intelligently over the teaketle question. 
Then she watched me prepare the coffee. 
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“Never leave cold coffee grounds in the 
pot,” 1 said. It was half filled with a black 
mass in which thick strings of cooked egg 
were mixed. I emptied it out and washed 
the inside of the pot, adding a spoonful of 
soap powder to the hot water and rubbing 
it thoroughly with the dish mop. Then | 
dried it by turning it upside down on the 
hot stove. Afterward into it I put four 
heaping tablespoonfuls of coffee, half of 
the white of an egg, an eggshell and a few 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, stirring it well. 
I set it far back on the stove to gradually 
warm. 

When the kettle boiled I poured in a 
quart of water and set the pot over the hot- 
test part of the stove. It boiled up in about 
five minutes. Then I poured in a table- 
spoonful of cold water and set it back on 
the stove to settle. The layer of charcoal 
was red and clear. I greased the gridiron, 
laid the steak on it and immediately it 
began to cook. There were plates and a 
platter to be popped in the oven to heat, 
bread to cut for toast and milk to scald, 
for the half-pint of cream in the refrigera- 
tor was sour and solid. The steak cooked 
briskly in spite of the stewing it had 
received on one side, and when it was 
dropped on the hot platter, peppered, salted 
and buttered, it looked remarkably good. 
The little bride toasted the bread over the 
glowing fire with a deftness born of encour- 
agement, I buttered it and set it in the oven, 
and in twenty-five minutes from the time 
I entered there was a tempting breakfast 
ready to put on the table, and a splendid 
bed of charcoal ready to build an excellent 
fire upon. I declined an invitation to stay 
for breakfast, but promised at 9 o’clock to 
come back and supplement a cooking les- 
son by a lecture on mistakes. 


The young housewife welcomed me 
eagerly. She was very anxious to learn, 
and she knew she was very ignorant—that 
promised success. 

“T never tried to cook in my life till I 
was married,” she explained, “except 
things you can make in a chafing-dish, and 
people can’t live on that. I had always lived 
in a boarding house and actually in all my 
life I never entered a kitchen but twice. 
When I came into my own I didn’t know 


what to do with anything. Dick said we 
couldn't afford to keep a servant, he is only 
earning twenty dollars a week, and we are 
paying for our house, and he thinks it is 
dreadful because our food costs us twelve 
dollars a week.” 


“It ought not to cost half of that,” I 
said; “there are four in our family, and we 
live very well on eight dollars a week.” 


“Things burn up and boil over and go to 
waste, just as these potatoes did, and noth- 
ing tastes good, and though I put it on 
the table day after day, it does not get eaten 
and I have to throw it away.” 


“Let us begin with this morning's expe- 
rience,” I said. “I showed you about the 
stove, only you can’t manage that at once. 
You may dump a fire once or twice when 
you are trying to turn it, so experiment 
with it at some other time than when you 
are waiting for a meal. Get a one or two- 
burner gas stove for emergencies; that is 
a tremendous comfort when you are in a 
hurry and the fire is balky. Still you ought 
to learn everything about your stove. It 
would pay you to do what I did when I 
began housekeeping. I paid a man a dol- 
lar and a half to take my stove to pieces 
so I could study its make-up. I learned 
where it could get dirty in the inside or 
choked up with ashes. I learned why 
dampers had to be pushed in or pulled out, 
I found out where the heat came from to 
make the oven bake, and how it ought to 
be shaken and dumped. If one learns that 
when the stove is empty, it is very easy to 
manage when you put a fire inside. Go to 
the man who sold you the stove and make 
him explain how it works, taking one apart 
if it is necessary. Then I told you about 
your coffee. I discovered you put in a bit 
of egg with the dry coffee as the cook book 
directs, then you poured boiling water on 
and cooked the egg. That was worse than 
using no egg to settle the coffee. When 
vou boiled potatoes last night you cooked 
some enormous tubers with others so small 
they would scarcely peel, and the result was 
that you had a mussy dish of wet, starchy 
stuff with a few half-boiled potatoes mixed 
up in it. The steak you put in a cold spider, 
then set on a slow fire to stew; wasn’t that 
how it happened?” 
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“Yes,” said the little wife, “and it 
wouldn't cook at all!” “I’m glad it didn’t,” 
I said; “it would not have been eatable. 
Then you buy a pint of cream to get it 
for thirteen cents instead of seven cents 
each morning. You save half a cent and 
throw away half a pint of sour cream. 


DISCOVERIES 


Made by our Observers and Experimenters 


Paragraphs for this department of Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING will be paid for liberally, in cash. Any 
aud every reader of mature age has some bit of 
experience or observation which would help or 
interest others. Here is an opportunity to turn a 
penny—or a dollar—to see one’s self in print and 
to be useful. 


# In a home near Boston I saw a clever substitute 
for hardwood floor. A rug occupied the center 
of the dining room and the border was a hard, 
glossy surface in a harmonious tint, which I found 
to be oilcloth. It was the underside of a cheap 
grade of oilcloth, painted, and produced an admi- 
rable effect, besides being durable and saving the 
necessity of an expensive hardwood floor.— 


¥ At a Dresden luncheon I attended recently, the 
idea was charmingly carried out. The fern cen- 
terpiece grew in a low Dresden jardiniere and the 
entire set of dishes matched it. The centerpiece 
was a large rouzd of linen delicately embroidered 
with a powdering of bright blossoms, and the 
doilies were exquisite morsels of pineapple cloth 
painted in water colors, a perfect copy of Dresden 
ware. The effect was bright and very pleasant.— 
& 


 Sweetbreads, calf’s liver, tenderloin steak or 
pork and the other tidbits of meat, which are 
much in demand, but difficult to get, I have found 
at a small market on an obscure street. There 
are plenty of such stores in every town, which 
have a large class of customers for the cheapest 
cuts of meat and few for the choicest pieces. 
There you can often find the juiciest porterhouse, 
delicious tongues, tender sweetbreads and other 
delicate bits for which your everyday marketman 
has more call than he has supplies.—B. B. 


“Necessity is the mother of invention,” said a 


young housekeeper in October, as the maid 
brought on the dinner table some tomatoes and 
some shredded cabbage. Each red tomato found 


Cream will not keep for two days except in 
the dead of winter, so you see it is far better 
economy to pay seven cents each morning 
and get it fresh. Then I could not toast 
the bread you cut; it was cut excellently 
for wafer sandwiches to serve at a recep- 
tion, but it had not body enough to toast.” 


a resting place on a nest of the white cabbage, the 
salad dressing was poured over, and an artistic 
dish was served to the guest, and as palatable as 
pleasing to the eye. The occasion for this experi- 
ment was the discovery that the lettuce had failed 
to come from the market.—J. T. 


¥ The Boston cooking school is frequently called 
upon to teach fashionable young women to carve. 
It is an accomplishment employed frequently at a 
ladies’ luncheon, for it shows to perfection the 
dimpling of pretty hands and flash of beautiful 
rings. The girl who has mastered this difficult 
art sticks at nothing; she can dissect the Christmas 
turkey as easily as a crown of lamb 


@ The enjoyment of life is much enhanced in a 
family of my acquaintance by the policy pur- 
sued by the mother in regard to the prop- 
erty left her by her late husband. The en 
tire estate is hers, and although her children 
are grown up, the income from the respect- 
ive portions which will fall to them on her death 
is parceled out to them year by year, though they 
are not in actual need of the money. The mother 
likes to see them enjoy the fruits of their late 
father’s enterprise. The estate is large enough to 
permit of this plan and still provide amply for 
her modest wants. There is food for thought, it 
seems to me, in this glimpse into the life of a 
happy family.—R. W. A. 


I have struck a rather new idea as to house- 
work, which I am very glad to offer to keepers of 
small houses with one domestic, and where sew- 
ing is a daily need. I find it a great economy of 
time, instead of following orthodox lines and 
washing on Monday to devote the day to a 
thorough cleaning of the house. By working with 
the maid, both floors can be put in order, sweep- 
ing thoroughly upstairs one week and downstairs 
the next and “brushing up” on the alternate days. 
We change the beds and get the washing ready, 
putting clothes to soak. This clears the house of 
all Sunday newspapers, cigar ashes, peanut shells 
and such things which are apt to gather. It 
leaves the mistress free to devote the rest of the 
week to sewing, while the maid washes Tuesday 
and irons on Wednesday. She has Thursday 
morning for baking or any little extra work, then 
the afternoon for herself. Friday she begins at the 
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bathroom and cleans the stairs and dining room, 
washing any windows that may need attention. 
She has Saturday for general baking and cleaning 
of the kitchen, cupboards, porches, etc. We find 
this works like a charm.—Mrs H. Fillebrown. 


¥The volumes most frequently stolen from the 
Springfield city library are cook books, says the 
librarian. “I don’t know whether it speaks well 
for the town or not,” he says. “It shows the 
women have an ambition to be good cooks and 
that our cook books are more fascinating than 
fiction.” 

¥ A Boston lady's trick of scattering celery seed 
over cabbage salad is decorative in its effect and 
it improves the taste of the salad not a little un- 
less the eater dislikes the celery flavor.—H. T. 


¥ One of the daintiest and most appetizing things 
to serve with salad are the thin, crisp discs known 
as cassava bread. They come from the Wind- 
ward islands and are kept in stock by the fancy 
groceries of the eastern seaboard. 

¥ This is my wife’s 
from “life.” 


cook book, photographed 
I had difficulty in spiriting it away 
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long enough to have its picture taken. Is it not 
decrepit? Ten short years ago it was brand new. 
I would not dare have the portrait of the family 
Bible placed beside it.—E. G. H. 

If baking powder biscuit are wanted and you 
have no milk, use water instead, adding an extra 
bit of shortening to compensate for the richness 
of the milk.—Thimble Club. 


An Old Aunt’s Gift 


By T. W. Burcess 


Many long, long years ago 
Upon a Christmas day, 
Among a wealth of gifts received 
A tiny package lay. 
It was so very, very small 
It scarce had caught my eye; 
So modest that, the truth to tell, 
I near had passed it by. 


A scented pin-ball lay within 
The wrapper coarse and brown; 
And with it in a shaking script, 
The lines a-running down, 
A little, neatly folded note 
This message had to tell: 
“Dear laddie, tho’ the giftie’s small, 
Ye ken I love ye well.” 


Ah, that was long, long years ago, 
I cannot now recall 

A single costly gift that lay 
Beside that scented ball. 

The very givers, I must own, 
Are gone from out my mind; 

They gave to me that I return 
The compliment in kind. 
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Mottoed Napkins for Gifts 


By HeLten M. Hunt 


A PRETTY present, though one requir- 

ing busy fingers, is a set of luncheon 
napkins wrought diagonally across one cor- 
ner, in large ragged letters, with appropriate 
mottoes. The not too fine plain linen needs 
to be half a yard square and the four sides 
of each may be fringed. The zigzag letter- 
ing, done with Madonna red cotton in out- 
line stitch, is quick work. Any woman can 
mark them with a pencil. Some of the 
‘selected and original mottoes may consist 
of these: “Mollie, put the kettle on,” “As 
merry as the day is long,” “The cup that 
cheers but not inebriates,” “Coffee that 
makes the politician wise,” “I pray vou 


Let us eat gladly and 
thankfully,” “Share with me this simple 
ieast,”” “With friends there’s joy around the 
board,” “Bread broken in goodly company 
is sweet,” “ "Twixt soup and cheese, what 
rare discourse,” “With every morsel taste 
thou my friendliness,” [read and cheese 


leave not a cruinb, 


and converse sweet,” “When thou art here 
the hours are fleet.” “A happy company 
and a merry, withal.” The advantage of 
these over ordinary presents is that they are 
durable and that they afford topics of con- 
versation at the luncheon. (ne is placed 
under each plate upon the uncovered table, 
to serve their real object. 


For Christmas Gifts 


N attractive pad may be made by 

covering a heavy piece of pulp board 
eight by six inches in size with old rose 
paper Paint on it in water color the 
head of a pretty girl, using brown madder 
for the outline and shading. Wash a touch 
of rose madder on the cheeks. In bold 
letters paint “Engagements” down one side, 
and underneath the decoration add some 
such truth as this: ‘Noiseless falls the foot 
of time that only treads on flowers.” 

A needlebook makes a Christmas gift 
which pleases any woman, from the grand- 
mother to the proud young owner of her 
first work basket. For a small needlebook 
cover four visiting cards with silk, satin or 
linen. If linen is chosen use it for the out- 
side of the cover, and silk or satin for the 
inside. A dainty effect is obtained by using 
white taffeta for the cover and some bright 
shades of silk for the inside. The matter 
of decoration allows the widest latitude— 
flowers, a pretty child figure, a few silver- 
winged bugs called darning needles, or a 


bee hovering over a pink clover blossom. 
lf you use the bumble bee, paint in crimson 
letters on the other side of the cover, “low 
doth the littke busy bee improve each shin- 
ing hour.” 

Another suitable adornment for a needle- 
book is a sketch of an old dame flying 
through the air, witch style, on a bright 
silver needle instead of a broom. Use with 
this the ancient nursery rhyme: 

“Old Mother Twitchett had only one eye, 
And a long tail which she let fly, 

And every time she flew over a gap, 

She left a bit of her tail in the trap.” 

Choose an old rose art linen to make a 
handkerchief case. Cover four pieces of 
card about five inches square, two with the 
linen, two with delicate pink china silk into 
which has been put a laver of cotton batting 
with sachet powder. In the center of the 
linen paint a disk in gold, and beside it 
with water color a rich-hued crimson chrys- 
anthemum. Use the same color and a fine 
outline of gold for the “Handkerchiefs.” 
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Then tie the two sides together with 
three-inch satin ribbon the tint of the 
chrysanthemum. 

Something rather unique is a tag case. 
Its foundation is four visiting cards over 
which are stretched, then stitched together, 


bits of white taffeta for the outside and 
some darker silk for lining. Let the deco- 
ration be a traveler, a dainty maid with a 
dress suit case, a drummer with his grip, 
or a dude with a heavy cane. When it is 
finished put inside it a dozen tags. 


Books for Children 


By ANNA HAMLIN WIKEL 


WE should furnish children, through the 
channel of books, just as beautiful 
conceptions, as high ideals, as are compati- 
ble with their age. No mere book of facts 
will give either of these. A fact which does 
not enfold an ideal or an inspiration is about 
useless to a child. Why should he know 
just how many thousands of eyes some 
butterflies possess, having at best but a faint 
conception of such great numbers, unless 
the fact can in some way awaken him to 
the marvels of creation? 
We need to keep in mind the child’s 


tastes, and buy him books which, while not 
fairy tales, are yet written in such a pleasing 
and fanciful style that they will appeal to his 
imagination. The heart is the open portal 
to child nature. If we wish him to enjoy 
history, we must select those books which 
will in some way touch his feelings. Give 
a boy a hero, and he will love the book 
which enshrines his hero’s life. 

In giving a book we must remember that 
it is not, like a toy, a gift for the moment; 
even a child’s playthings, Aristotle said, 
should have direct bearing on his life. 


The Mother’s Best 


By KATHARINE FARRAUD REIGHARD 


O NE of the most important lessons, and 
yet one of the hardest, for a busy 
mother to learn, is what not to do. It isa 
great pity for the mother of little children, 
who has but little help and moderate means, 
to become so absorbed in the petty details 
of her housekeeping and children that she 
has neither strength nor energy for her own 
pleasure, reading and mental development. 
It is certainly a serious mistake for her to 
grow rusty and lose her interest in the 
things that her children are getting ready 
to enjoy. It is no uncommon sight to see 
women broken down in the prime of life, 
just when they ought to be able to enter 
into the work and pleasures of their 
children. 

Sometimes this comes from necessity, but 
more often from a lack of judgment in not 
knowing what can be left undone. No doubt 
every one of these women would say that 
she could not have done otherwise, and 


would have been horrified at the suggestion 
that the rooms need not be dustedevery day, 
or the windows not washed just so often, 
or every bit of mending not done by Satur- 
day night. No one would be the worse if 
some of the work were less well done, or 
if the children’s clothes were plainer and 
the meals simpler. Far be it from me to 
encourage laziness or carelessness, but let 
each mother economize time and strength, 
in order to keep rested, well and strong, so 
that she will have health, intelligence and 
enthusiasm to give to her children. Work 
with them, play with them, read with them 
and go out of doors with them, and learn 
for yourselves some of the wonderful things 
that Dame Nature is doing, even in your 
own backyard. It is far better that we 
mothers practice all the economies possi- 
ble than be overtasked so we cannot give 
the best of ourselves to our children. Do 
we realize our responsibility? 
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The Help Question to Be Solved 


AN INTERNATIONAL INQUIRY—Conpbucrep IN A SCIENTIFIC MANNER BY THE 


WoMEN’s CLUBS OF THE WORLD. 


The Most Far Reaching Economic Investigation Ever Attempted by Women—Five Hundred Dollars in Hon- 
oraria —The Work Directed by Goop HovusEKEEPING, Under the Patronage of Distinguished 


Representatives of Associated Effort Among Women. 


The whole question of domestic service is going from bad to worse. 
It is increasingly difficult to get any kind of help in the various branches 
of household service at reasonable wages. And competent help at any 
price is too often out of the question. This problem has been talked about 
for years, but up to the present time no comprehensive effort toward its 
actual solution has been attempted. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century, the hour is come for a 
thoroughly scientific, comprehensive and practical investigation into the 
great economic questions involved in the present condition and future 
prospects of domestic service. Agencies exist for making the proposed 
inquiry a grand success, so that its conclusions will lead to a practical 
solution of the pressing issue. These agencies need only to co-operate 
through some central clearing house, which will make a scientific study of 
the returns, to work out a feasible solution, based upon the results of such 
original, comprehensive and scientific research. 

The intelligent women of the United States, Canada, England and 
Europe, and their various associations, clubs, societies, cooking schools, 
domestic science colleges and similar institutions, constitute the agencies 
referred to. Their ability to conduct this great economic inquiry is beyond 
question. Their interest in it is notoriously keen and positive. Their 
knowledge of the whole matter in every detail is peculiarly intimate, the 
result of long and wide experience. 

Good Housekeeping offers the clearing house through which all these 
agencies may unite in a scientific effort to practically solve this greatest of 
all economic propositions that confront the households of the world. 

“The Good Housekeeping Bureau of Inquiry into the economics of 
domestic service, to the end that a rational solution of existing evils may 
be arrived at and put in practice,” has therefore been established by us. 
The editors and publishers of this magazine have had much experience in 
the executive management of efforts alore similar lines, which have in 
every case been crowned with success. We therefore bring to the Good 
Housekeeping bureau all the prestige and advantages of experience in 
scientific inquiry and success in working out practical solutions of economic 
problems. No brains, experience or work will be spared to make the 
present inquiry the greatest in scope, the most scientific in method, and 
the most practical in results, of anything ever attempted for the amelioration 
of family conditions and for the broader and higher life of the household. 

jut to achieve such success we must have the intelligent, earnest, 
enthusiastic and unanimous support of all women and others interested in 
solving the servant girl question and the whole problem of domestic 
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service. These women and others interested must co-operate among 
themselves in order to pave the way for scientific results that will prove 
of practical value in every family, whatever its station in life. In other 
words, the work in hand must be taken up formally, actively and in an 
organized manner by women’s clubs everywhere, by women’s societies, 
whatever their name or nature, that pertain to domestic or civic affairs, and 
by all institutions, educational or other, that have to do with training 
women for any department oi household activity and social or civic life. 

The method of accomplishing the results desired is very simple, 
however. Neither does it require any great amount of work by any one 
individual. A little effort by women or others interested, directed by 
appropriate committees, and the results intelligently collated and interpreted, 
will accomplish all that the mest ardent could desire. Just how to do this 
is fully set forth in the prospectus and outfit for the purpose that are now 
being completed, after months of careful consideration, by Good 
Housekeeping. Some of the ablest women of this and other countries are 
expressing the deepest sympathy with this work, and are ready and eager 
to do their part in making the undertaking a success in every way. 

esides originating a feasible scheme for conducting this investigation, 
Good Housekeeping has appropriated sufficient money to pay the expenses 
involved and has also set aside five hundred dollars for honoraria to the 
women’s societies or individuals that best distinguish themselves in 
co-operating in this valuable and interesting work. Figuratively speaking, 
we have put our hands to the plow, and we shall not turn back till the 
end of the furrow is reached. We have a keen appreciation of the gigantic 
task before us, but we appreciate even more that its successful accomplish- 
ment will bring untold relief to the homes of the world, as well as large 
benefits to all persons in domestic service. Indeed, the effects of this inquiry 
upon domestic, social, and civic affairs are immeasureable, provided only the 
women of this and other countries take hold of the effort with enthusiasm 
and do their part with intelligence and zest. Of their aid we have no doubt. 

Now the first thing to do is for every individual interested, of either 
sex and of any age, to write a letter addressed to Good Housekeeping 
(either at Springfield, Mass; 52 Lafayette Place, New York, or Marquette 
suilding, Chicago, Ill), inclosing ten cents in stamps for postage on the 
prospectus of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Domestic Service Inquiry, 
outfit for co-operating in its work, list of honoraria offered, etc. No fee, 
subscription or expenses of any kind are required. Good Housekeeping 
tenders its services without money and without price toward this rational 
effort to get at a solution of a problem that must be faced. We rely on 
women, individual and organized, to do their part with equal 
disinterestedness. 

Send in your application immediately. The work is so great that no 
time should be lost in making a beginning. The inquiry must be conducted 
in every city and town, in rural districts as well as in thickly populated 
sections, and in every nook and corner of this continent, as well as in 
selected portions of England, France, Germany and other countries. The 
more general and immediate the response to this announcement, the sooner 
can the work begin in earnest and the earlier will results be obtainable. 
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Our Frontispiece 


The beautiful group which con- 
stitutes the frontispiece of this 
issue shows the faces of the nor- 
mal class of 1900 of the Boston 
cooking school, also Miss Fannie 
M. Farmer, the head of the school, 
and two or three of her assist- 
ants. Of the twenty-seven young 
women who graduated last June, 
seventeen were from Massachu- 
setts, two from Ohio, two from 
Michigan,and one each from New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 


Five Grand Women 


Five venerable women who have 
contributed immeasurably to the 
happiness of the American people. 
more particularly the women, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, speak in 
this number of HousEKEEP- 
ING of the home life of the outgo- 
ing century and its changes, ming- 
ling prophecy with reminiscence. 
Their words will be long remem- 
bered and cherished as representa- 
tive utterances. 

Of the work of Mrs Stanton and 
Mrs Livermore in behalf of their 
sex nothing could be said here to 
add luster to their fame. The 
novels of Mrs Stoddard, warm 
with human feeling and flashing 
with the fire of a keen intellect, 
are a genuine contribution to our 
literature. Mrs Whitney's stories 
have exercised a gracious influence 
upon the women and girls of a 
generation. Mrs Seymour-Sever- 
ance, popularly known as_ the 
“mother of woman’s clubs,” was 
an early organizer in movements 
in behalf of her sex, and was the 
first president of the New Eng- 
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land woman’s club. She was 
early active in kindergarten and 
exchange work. Her home is in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Quiet in the Home 


Less noise on the street, in of- 
fice, factory and home, is to be 
one of the next great advances in 
civilization. Certainly the reform 
is needed. 

The place to begin is in the 
home. While there should be no 
undue repression of the children, 
and while they should have full 
liberty to express their youthful 
spirits at certain intervals, a love 
of peace and desire for quiet 
should permeate the whole house- 
hold. Many noises can be entirely 
avoided. The speaking voice espe- 
cially needs to be modulated in 
everyday use, so as to avoid un- 
pleasant harshness or high tones. 
Many parents who are beyond re- 
proach in this respect fail to insist 
on proper use of the voice by their 
children or servants. Dr Shaftes- 
bury’s article on this subject, in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING for October, 
covers the case in a thorough and 
eminently practical manner. 

With the influence of the home 
all toward less noise, men and 
women will unconsciously become 
more quiet in their work. The 
noises of factory and cffice will be 
mitigated in numerous ways, sim- 
ply by a little care and without 
expense. Noiselessness is already 
a prime requisite in many labor- 
saving devices. 

As the public begins to realize 
the blessings of quiet, less noise 
on the street and in transportation 
will be insisted upon. The rubber 
tire is a long step in this direction. 
There is significance also in the 
arrest and fine of a truckman in 
New York for perpetrating a nui- 
sance by carting rattling iron bars 
through the streets without taking 
any precautions to so pack his load 
as to prevent its nerve-destroying 
racket. 

The trend toward country life 
is largely a protest against the 
unnecessary noise of modern civ- 
ilization as exemplified in the 
larger towns. The higher life of 


the household and a better life for 
the whole people will be governed 
in part by the progress of the anti- 
noise reform. 


Bogus Butter Exposed 


The first of our series of de- 
scriptive articles dealing with the 
ingredients of dishonest foods, 
entitled “The True Inwardness of 
Oleomargarine,”’ appears this 
issue of Goop HousekeePinGc. The 
writer thereof witnessed the pro- 
duction of imitation butter from 
lard, oleo oil, linseed oil and col- 
oring matter. 

Of these ingredients, oleo oil 
may be made of beef fat or it may 
be made from city garbage, or the 
refuse from hotels and restau- 
rants. There is no law to prevent 
the use of the materials last 
named. Officers of the depart- 
ment of health in Chicago do not 
believe the oleo manufacturers 
“would*be so unscrupulous” as to 
use illegitimate material. Per- 
haps not; though their tender 
conscience permits them to de- 
fend their customers, the retail 
dealers, when the latter are haled 
into court, as often happens, for 
palming off oleo as dairy and 
creamery butter. If garbage and 
hotel scraps provide a cheaper 
source of oleo oil than can be 


found elsewhere, can be used 
without infraction of law and 
without detection, what is the 


natural inference of the public? 

A measure which will come be- 
fore congress during the short 
session this winter, known as the 
Grout bill, proposes to drive this 
sneaking fraud into the light of 
day. There is at present a tax of 
two cents per pound on oleo. The 
Grout bill would reduce this to 
one-tenth of one cent a pound 
provided the product be labeled 
oleo and left in its natural color; 
it*would raise the tax to ten cents 
per pound on oleo colored to imi- 
tate butter. There is at present 
a vast consumption of oleomar- 
garine by people who suppose 
they are using butter. This is 
rank injustice to the consumer 
and to the dairying industry. 
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Concerning the Season’s Books 


Some people are sniffing at the historical novels 
which have been selling at such a great rate in the 
past year or two, like Miss Johnston’s To Have 
and to Hold, for instance, or Mr Churchill’s 
Richard Carvel. The novelist, they say, can 
create such an atmosphere as he likes for the 
period in which his story is laid, and if it be true 
or false, who can tell? The historical characters, 
and the events themselves, to what distortions are 
they not able? On these points the opinion of 
one of the leading librarians of the coun‘ry, a man 
eminent in his profession, is entitled to weight. 
Mr John Cotton Dana, who is making the large 
city library at Springfield, Mass, an immense edu- 
cational force in the community where it is situ- 
ated, speaks his views candidly. 

“I confess that my knowledge of history, such 
as I have, has been acquired almost wholly from 
historical novels. The historians, too many of 
them, have been mere compilers of data, men with 
a fondness for research. The true historian is a 
poet, for history, as I look at it, is a study of the 
working of human passions through the ages, not 
a mere collection of dates and names. 

“The historical novel, one which is truly such, 
interests the reader in the period with which it 
deals, and gives him a hold upon it.” That some 
of the historical novels, so called, lacked this 
quality, Mr Dana was very sure. But the preva- 
lent taste for this sort of narrative he feels to be 
fortunate, and in the line of education. The his- 
torical romances have had, and are having, a tre- 
mendous run at the Springfield library, which has, 
in addition to the free copies, extra ones which 
circulate at a small fee. 

“You keep track of the new books; what de- 
partments of literature and thought are especially 
productive this year, Mr Dana, if any?” 

“I can give only impressions, I cannot speak 
positively, but it seems to me that a large number 
of valuable works in the various branches of social 
science are coming out now; studies of applied 
socialism in its various phases, civil and municipal 
government, economics, imperialism, and so on.” 

“And this is a sign of the times?” 

“Decidedly; a very encouraging sign. If there 
is another field of marked activity I should say it 
was in the popularizing of art. A man like Mr 
Henry T. Bailey, who travels all over Massachu- 
setts to look after the art work of the state board 


of education, says there is an immense interest 
just now. It extends beyond pictorial art to 
colonial furniture, rugs and so on. This, like the 
interest in sociological topics, is also encouraging.” 

There is a greater reading public than ever be- 
fore, as the librarians will aver, and as is plain 
from a glance at the alluring announcements of 
the book publishers this season. The demand is 
for books of real and permanent value, and the 
supply is in no wise lacking. 


Book News 


Counsel Upon the Reading of Books, one of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co's new publications, is a 
series of six delightful essays by Brander Mat- 
thews, Agnes Repplier and others. The range 
includes history, memoirs, poetry, fiction and 
sociology. The object is not to make you change 
your tastes, but to aid you in choosing the best in 
your own line. 

Aguinaldo’s Hostage is the tale of an American 
boy saved from death by the famous Filipino, for 
use as a possible hostage. Frank Leslie’s war 
correspondent, H. Irving Hancock, is the author. 
Lee & Shepard; $1.25. 

The standard work on old Boston, Samuel 
Adams Drake’s wonderfully complete Old Land- 
marks and Historical Personages of Boston, has 
been thoroughly revised and brought out larger 
and more voluminous than before. Every authen- 
tically known fact about the interesting old town, 
it seems, must be in this volume. There are 93 
illustrations in the text, besides numerous plates, 
and the book is rich and handsome. Its useful- 
ness is enhanced by a good index. The publish- 
ers are Little, Brown & Co; the price is $2.50. 

De Vinne evidently had orders from the Cen- 
tury company to get out something superb in the 
way of printing and binding for Helen Evertson 
Smith’s Colonial Days and Ways. This is not a 
dollar book in a $2.50 dress, but a work of perma- 
nent value in a worthy form. In the garret of 
the Smith homestead at Sharon, Ct, built in 1765 
Miss Smith has had access to thousands of 
family letters, going back some two hundred years, 
and it is mainly from this source that she has re- 
constructed the family life of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, especially in New England. Some of the 
titles of the thirtv-two chapters are “The alphabet 
of colonial study,” “A pioneer parson,” “Two 
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houses in old New Amsterdam,” “The escape of a 
Huguenot family,” “Life on an early colonial 
manor,” “A literary club in 1780,” “A colonial 
wedding,” “New England's festive day,’’ and “A 
New York evening frolic.” The frontispiece re- 
produces a drawing by Harry Fenn of the old 
Sharon homestead. 


Another of Eliza Orne White’s young folks’ 
books, Ednah and Her Brothers, is just brought 
out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Ednah is nine 
and her brothers younger, and their lively expe- 
riences at summer resort, country and city make 
enjoyable reading for young or old, but especially 
for those from six to twelve. The price of the 
book is $1. 

Almost as Good as a Boy, by Amanda M. 
Douglas, is a bright, refreshing story of a plucky 
girl’s ambition and struggle to fill a boy’s place 
in aiding her widowed mother to support the 
family and save a mortgaged home. Rapidly de- 
veloping into a business woman, the heroine is 
still delightfully feminine, and much of the charm 
of the story rests in her tactful handling of a 
crabbed old uncle. She accomplishes her object 
perhaps better than had she been a boy. It is a 
bright, forceful book that any young girl must 
feel the better for reading. Price $1.25; Lee & 
Shepard. 

The love affairs of a family of bright, attractive 
girls make the narrative of Barbara Yechton’s new 
novel, Fortune’s Boats, move rapidly enough. This 
is essentially a story for girls, and an entertaining 
one. It is almost wholly dialog, animated and 
thoroughly feminine. The scene of the story is 
laid in New York city. This is one of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co’s attractively made volumes, and sells 
at $1.50. 

The reviewer has long known Henrietta Sowle’s 
column in the Boston Transcript—‘I Go a-Mar- 
keting.” It is a favorite feature of that clever 
newspaper. The papers under this head, covering 
a year, month by month, have been issued by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co in a handsome volume bearing 
that title, at $1.50. This is not a cook book, and 
does not take the place of a cook book. It is a 
series of talks upon the providing of the table 
during the respective months, introducing recipes 
and modes of serving. Its literary flavor makes 
the volume a congenial companion as well as 
helper to the housewife. 


The scene of Henry B. Fuller’s latest romance 
is laid in Italy. A man of forty, world-weary. 
attaches to himself a youth through whose fresher 
vision he may see life anew. The plan works so 
well that the beautiful girl with whom the youth 
falls in love is viewed at length by the older man 
in the rosy light in which the lover sees her. The 
love story runs parallel with A Whimsical Flat. 
which brings a group of world-weary p2erson- 
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ages to Sicily as their “last refuge’ from ennui. 
The fantastic and impossible goings-on in this 
sunny isle enable the author to develop a study of 
character and life in a sort of allegorical way. 
Incidentally the novel is a concise guide book of 
Italy and Sicily. The Last Refuge is clever and 
“different.” It is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co at $1.50 


Sophie May has written another book about 
Little Prudy’s children. It is called Jimmy, Lucy 
and All, and describes the family’s life at a Cali- 
fornia mountain resort, where Kyzie, the oldest 
girl, gets up a summer school, and the children 
go through all sorts of delicious experiences. Lee 
& Shepard; 75 cents. 


In the Hands of the Redcoats is a tale of the 
Jersey shore in the days of the Revolution. It 
aims to exalt ‘the man behind the leader,” and is 
full of life and interest, with not an unnecessary 
word of historical explanation, yet full of the at- 
mosphere of the time written about. Everett T. 
Tomlinson is the author and Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co the publishers ; $1.50. 


A new book for boys, The House-boat on the St 
Lawrence, by Everett T. Tomlinson, comes from 
the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. Mr Tomlin- 
son catches and holds the attention of his boy 
readers at the very start by a vivid description of 
a championship college ball game, and then deftly 
transports them with four college boys to the St 
Lawrence and the Thousand Islands, where a 
house-boat is their summer home. Adventures 
on land and water, fishing stories and the whole- 
some fun of light-hearted college boys making the 
most of their summer freedom furnish inter- 
esting reading. The author has taken advan- 
tage of the setting of his story to introduce in a 
delightful way something of the history of the 
section of country in which the scene is laid, 
particularly of Frontenac and his achievements. 
The book has plenty of stir and humor. It is 
handsomely bound and illustrated and sells for 
$1.50. 


Seekers after gift books would hardly forgive if 
we failed to call their attention to the unusual 
bargain offered by A. D. Worthington & Co of 
Hartford, Ct, on the third cover page of this num- 
ber. A set of eight beautifully illustrated vol- 
umes which have retailed for $30.50 are now to be 
had for $7.25. Goon HousEKkEEPING can testify to 
the value of this work. A disastrous fire, the loss 
of the plates, and printed editions left on the pub- 
lishers’ hands, make this offer possible. The set 
includes books adapted to every member of the 
family. They are by well known authors, and 
very attractive in every way. By dividing a single 
set you can remember many friends at a small 
outlay. 
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BAGS, THE SAND TABLE 353 


The Sand Table 


By MARGARET SPENCER 


Many families in Washington and Boston, 
and no doubt elsewhere, have made sand 
tables the past few weeks for the winter 
nursery. The sand table is made like a butler’s 
tray, and fastens to the wall with a strong leg, 
which folds under when the table is not in use. 
One side or end is on hinges, so it can be let down, 
and the sand cleared away for another load from 
shore or country. The nursery is full of sunshine, 
and its winter box of playthings stands in its old 
corner, but built in the biggest front window is the 
sand table. Little chairs with good backs and 
cushions stand before it, bewitching to the busy 
little ones as a picture gallery or a machine shop 
to their elders. One mamma told me that already 
Mary and Dick had made a journey to grandpa’s 
with a “really tin coach,” going up a hill of sand 
and down a valley of more sand, while Noah's ark 
out of the play box furnished a grandpa and 
grandma, leaning against the wee wooden house 
“just e-zac-ly like grandpa’s in Vermont.” Noah’s 
ark easily provided cows for the pasture, and the 
leavings of a “village” built a bridge over the 
creek by the barn. When Bess and Fred came 
home from school “jog-raphy” was both work and 
play. The little ones went into ecstasies over 
islands, lakes and rivers made of glass and bits of 
china. The size of this table depends upon the 
space one has to spare. The one just built for a 
New York nursery is four feet long and two feet 
wide, with the tray six inches deep. Make it 
strong and firm, and if but one foot long, put it in 
a warm, sunny place. 


Bags, Ornamental and Useful 
By H. M. P. 


Bags are useful and pretty presents. Is the 
present for a woman friend? Then out of stout 
muslin make three bags, five or six inches square, 
and fill them with sawdust or bran. Sew up the 
fourth side. Over each slip, pillow-case fashion, 
covers of three contrasting tints of silk. These 
covers must be an inch longer, after fringing the 
open ends, than the enclosures. The material may 
be brocade, satin or linen. If the latter, on each 
embroider a flower, a motto, or, on one only, a 
monogram. Now tie with a silk thread the mouth 
of each close to the stuffed inner bag, and tie the 
three together so that they stand apart at their 
bases. Nothing is easier to make, is prettier or 
more usefvl than this pin-cushion., 

Another is made by taking two of these inner 
bags and slipping them into a silk, satin or em- 
broidered bolster and sewing up its ends. It must 


be long enough to leave a vacant space in the 
middle, like that of old-fashioned saddle bags. 
Hang the cushion by this empty portion over the 
gas bracket or a small brass standard. The ends 
may be fringed or tied with ribbon like a bag, or 
be trimmed with crochet-covered rings into which 
are tied cut silk fringe. 

A work bag is also acceptable. Take any paste- 
board box some six inches square, or if circular, 
ot the same diameter, and cut it about three inches 
high. Now out of India silk fashion a bag some 
eighteen inches long and thirty inches wide, and 
fit the closed end to the bottom of the box. Next 
fasten with blind stitches the top of the box to the 
side of the bag, so it will be comparatively smooth, 
though slightly fulled as the two are sewed to- 
gether. Turn down the top two inches, run in 
a casing, and then an inch wide satin ribbon to 
draw it up by, and you have a beautiful bag. 
When placed upon the work table the box makes 
a substantial bottom, while the contents are kept 
in place. In the interior fit small spool bags, a 
thimble bag, an emery case and a needlebook of 
white cashmere with embroidered cover. A pretty 
style of the latter is to make the similitude of a 
large butterfly of plush, buttonhole the edge and 
work on spots of golden yellow. 

A collar bag for old or young, man or woman, 
can be made out of bed-ticking. Take a strip 
one foot wide and long enough to make a bag 
fifteen inches deep, with the front turned over 
with a pointed flap. On the white strips, cat- 
stitch or featherstitch all the bits of silk left 
from embroidery in a “hit or miss” style, working 
black over the blue stripe. The more colors there 
are the better. Finish the edge with silk cord or 
bind with ribbon, line with thin silk, and it will 
be quaint enough to suit the most fastidious. 


Indian Club-Swinging, One, Two and Three- 
club Juggling, from the press of the Saalfield pub- 
lishing company, Akron, O, is a neatly bound little 
volume that will just fill a long empty niche in 
the physical culture shelf. It is by Frank E. Mil- 
ler, physical director of the Y M C A at Dallas, 
Tex, who has for years held the club-swinging 
championship. Mr Miller has essayed a nomen- 
clature for club-swinging and juggling that can 
be readily understood by the novice and at the 
same time is of value to the expert and teacher. 
This is followed by simple exercises for the be- 
ginner, so clearly and concisely explained that 
they cannot be misunderstood. In the same way 
advanced work and the more intricate and fasci- 
nating movements of juggling are taken up. 
Numerous half-tone illustrations add to the clear- 
ness of the text. Mr Miller’s timely volume will 
he welcomed by those who have not the time or 
facilities for taking up regular gymnasium work. 
Price $1. 
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THE WARDROBE 


Tasteful, Practical Designs 
By Sturcis 


The accompanying fashions are drawn and de- 
scribed to present the styles that are worn by well- 
dressed women in fashion centers, New York, 
Paris, London, Vienna, with suggestions calcu- 
lated to make them of the widest possible value 
to readers of different incomes and tastes. 

For the past three seasons reports have been 
current that separate skirts and fancy bodices must 
go, would go, had gone. Nonsense! The truth is, 
instead, that after unthinking women had carried 
the informality of wearing dressy bodices with 
plain skirts, allowable under some circumstances, 
to the point of wearing this style of toilet any and 
everywhere, the fiat went forth that the separate 
skirt was tabooed for formal dress. 

On the golf links a scarlet shirt waist looks 
picturesque with a white skirt, the inference being 
that one may have laid aside the jacket like the 
skirt in the excitement of playing, and the toilet 
in any event being designed for sport, and entirely 
informal. At an evening concert, while the skirt 


Figure 6 


may be plain and dark, and the bodice light and 
elaborate, it is in better style to have the skirt and 
bodice alike in color though of different fabrics. 
A skirt of black silk, which is as much to the fore 
this winter as it was in the summer and autumn 
for demi-dress, looks well with a waist of black 
lace over white silk. An attractive frock is a 
heliotrope moire, with a deep cream lace bodice 
over heliotrope silk. Separate cloth skirts are 
smartly worn with different colored bodices when 
cut-out designs or straps of the cloth are used for 
some of the waist trimming, this giving the de- 
sired effect of the dress having been designed as 
a whole instead of being a makeshift, which unre- 
lated waists and skirts inevitably give when seen 
among toilets of a more elaborate character. 

The skirt shown in Figure 1 supplies a useful 
design for a separate skirt, either for cloth or silk. 
The shaped flounce, which is tucked for a portion 
of its depth instead of being gathered, is joined 
to the upper skirt under a band of openwork em- 
broidery; this on a black taffeta or peau de soie 
skirt might well be of silk passementerie. On 
cloth it could be a cut-out effect, or some one of 
the “applications” with which the trimming shops 
teem. If this skirt be built of silk, the front box 
plait should be omitted, as plaits cut so quickly 
in silk; instead of flat stitched plaits on the hips 
and on the flounce which look well in cloth, organ 
pipe folds are preferable in silk for economical 
reasons. Round, not flat, tucks also wear fairly 
well. 

All new skirts, while having decided fullness 
in the back below the line of the hips, are flat and 
smooth at the waist line. In some of the new 
Paris models there is one underturned plait only 
at the waist line, this gradually widening out and 
spreading as it goes down. Others have three 
plaits, overlapping each other and underturned. 
One Paris dressmaker of great renown gathers 
and holds the trifle of fullness at the waist line in 
some of his skirts in a small diamond-shaped bit 
of smocking. The habit-backed skirt is even seen 
on some elegant new gowns, but while plain at 
the waist line the breadths are so shaped as to give 
fullness immediately below. The one end and aim 
is to have nothing that sits out or is bouffant at 
the waist line, but to have a graceful sweep to the 
back breadths which in all skirts spread fan shape 
to a greater or less extent. 


A skirt model that is not difficult to make and is 
becoming to all figures of medium hight or above 
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THE WARDROBE 


TWO SKIRTS AND A CLUB COSTUME 


Figure 1 is at the right, Figure 2 at the left and Figure 3 between the others 


it is shown in Figure 2. The two lower flounces are 
attached to a foundation skirt over which the upper 
skirt falls free. This is a circular skirt, with the 
hips shaped by tiny tucks. The bolero illustrated 
is one of the quaint ideas of a French couturiere. 
It is made of blue and white “ticking,” the blue 
stripes being covered with alternate rows of black 
and violet velvet ribbon, arranged to show only a 
piping of the white stripes between. The idea 
was used in “fancy work” for bags some years 
ago, but the revival in this instance is really very 
attractive and uncommon looking, what with the 
border of stitched white panne, and the under 
blouse of narrowly tucked white taffeta, with a 
chiffon scarf and choux. For at-home wear with 
this bolero a white broadcloth skirt would be 
stylish. 

Club entertainments have so multiplied that the 
woman of even the most unpretentious social life 
finds herself on the list of guests where, however 
much the higher life may be held to be the nucleus 
of the gathering, no little attention is paid to 
toilets. The well-balanced woman is as sensitive 


to being badly dressed as she is to being over- 
dressed. A useful dress for day wear at clu!) 
teas, for paying calls. to wear to church, ete, is de- 
picted in Figure 3. The model is a blue cloth with 
a white cloth guimpe, gold buttons on the front 
plait of the bodice and blue uncut velvet used for 
crush girdle, to outline the blouse below the yoke, 
and for the cuffs. This design could be artis- 
tically carried out in black with the merest line of 
gold thread introduced under the edge of every 
other plait on the skirt. It would be effective, 
too, in dark red cloth, with a yoke and stock of 
openwork silk passementerie over black satin 
with a high sheen. 

Rather more elaborate is the dress illustrated in 
Figure 4. The narrowly side-plaited skirt ends in 
two shaped flounces joined to each other and to 
the skirt under a chenille trimming edge. In pear! 
gray empress cloth with its satiny finish this skirt 
would look well with a blouse of pearl gray chif- 
fon and a bolero of breitschwanz, the season's 
faddish German name for baby Persian lamb; the 
wide corselet, which might well be of violet panne, 
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is slashed to show the underbody. But baby 
lamb costs a pretty penny, and a bolero of velvet, 
even of a contrasting cloth, looks very well indeed. 
This gown could be made in silk for the bolero 
and skirt, with cloth strapping on the skirt and 
bolero, over a blouse and undersleeves of lace or 
chiffon. 

The lavish use of velvet is one of the charac- 
teristics of the modish gowns, and a little good 
velvet in the bolero style in Figure 4 makes it pos- 
sible to use up new short lengths of pretty stuffs, 
or to remake material that is perfect in part. The 
wide corselet is seen on many good style gowns. 
There is also a decided penchant for reproducing 
in the bodice of a dress the chief feature in the 
style of the skirt, an overbody of plaits appear- 
ing on bodices to go with plaited skirts, tucked 
bodies with insets on skirts similarly fashioned, 
etc. 

Full evening dress demands a decollete bodice 
and but the merest semblance of sleeves, if there 
be any at all. Demi-evening dress frequently 
shows long, transparent sleeves, these being the 
prettiest style for unlovely arms when gloves are 
not to be worn, as at dinners, for example. A 
lovely design for gowns for dances, a box party 
at the opera, and elaborate formal dinners is 
shown in Figure 5. It is developed in the model in 
pink crepe wiih cream lace for the tablier down 
the front, and with black ribbon velvet, ostensibly 


Figure 5 


Figure 4 


held by lace medallions, on the skirt and on the 
bodice. Embroidered tulle could replace the lace 
tablier. Point d’esprit net makes a charming 
evening dress at less cost than either tulle or lace. 
Liberty satin makes the best foundation gown for 
all these diaphanous fabrics. The sash with 
flounced ends, the bolero-like arrangement of the 
velvet on the bodice and the decolletage border of 
chiffon roses are notable features of this hand- 
some gown. 

Petticoats and sacques called matinees are quite 
the thing to take one’s morning coffee in in one’s 
own room. One of many pretty styles is shown in 
Figure 6. One thing that must be borne in mind 
in preparing a wardrobe is that petticoats have 
to-day to be designed to suit the skirts to be worn 
over them. They must be devoid of fullness about 
the waist line and sweep out lower down in order 
to keep the skirt in proper form. To this end 
petticoats have ruffles shaped to flare just as dress 
skirts do. Even alpaca petticoats have a gored 
upper, a narrow ruffle, much wider at the bottom 
than at the top; to this is attached a second ruffle 
similarly shaped, and upon the lower edge of this 
is set a short-plaited or frilled flounce. An old 
style petticoat with a bunch of gathers wadded 
up over a string at the back, and of the same width 
all the way down, can “make a thirty dollar dress 
look like thirty cents,” as someone has express- 
ively said. 
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WHO ANSWERS FIRST? 


Christmas Tree Puzzle—459 


A Christmas tree present for every one of the 
family. For grandmother a beautiful (1) desti- 
tute of light, soft thread produced by various 
species of caterpillars, and to put in good order; 
and also a (2) vel blister him. For grandfather 
a handsome (3) wealth, lead the line, and a plant 
with long, hard, elastic stems; also a (4) live 
soap frog. For papa an (5) application for a 
wound, and an official robe; also a (6) kent ice. 
For mamma a (7) to toil and to spar; also a 
pretty (8) mull bear. For Uncle George a (9) 
fix scrag obo, and a handsome (10) detecting 
and to obstruct. For Aunt Lizzie a fine (11) to 
regulate, a preposition and the skin of certain 
animals; also several very pretty (12) sit die. 


For William, home from college for the holi- 
days, a (13) piece of furniture to support. He 
also has a very unique (14) to throw on loosely 
and to confine. For Dorothy a very pretty (15) 
a metal and to resound; also a (16) melody and 
a Mediterranean food fish. For Charlie a (17) 
part of the ear; also a handsomely painted (18) 
elds. For Eddie a (19) word of reproach, and 
to hoard; also a (20) to take clandestinely and 
a treatise. Edith receives a (21) rid a coral 
leg; also (22) to delineate and six tricks taken 
by one side in whist. Little Henry fares best, 
having three presents, one a pretty (23) an sir 
for cat; also a set of (24) I C bub kill dogs; and 
last but not least a fine (25) buzzing, and to cap. 
Each answer is either in the form of an anagram 
or a charade. 


ANSWER TO OCTOBER PUZZLE 


This anagram was published in Goop House- 
KEEPING for October, and the prizes are awarded 
as follows: First prize, FIVE DOLLARS, to Mrs S. I 
Gay, Evergreen Lodge, Lansdowne, Pa; second 
prize, THREE DOLLARS, to Ida M. Austin, 4 Taft 
street, Fitchburg, Mass; third prize, one year’s 
subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to Sarah 
Gilles, 1027 Twentieth avenue, S E, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

No 457—THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Sindbad, the Landsman 
2 The Caliph’s Sultana 
3 The Verses of Safety 
4 Camaralzaman 
5 The Western Country 
6 Nouzhatoul-aouadat 
7 The City of Brass 
8 The King of the Genii 
9 Prince of the Black Islands 
10 Cluster of Pearls 
11 King of Alexandria 
12 The Prince of Khaledan 
13 A Horseman of Brass 
14 The Judiciary Judge 
15 Commander of the Faithful 
16 King Shahriar 
17 The Camel-driver 
18 The Seven Tablets 
19 The Physician Douban 
20 The King of Persia 
21 Gatekeeper of the City 
22 The Fairy VParibanon 
The Sultan of Casgar 
Scheik Ibrahim 
Sinbad, the Seaman 
Book of Hidden Treasures 
The Son of Marwan 
A Certain Fisherman 
Master of the Afrites 
The Emeer Moosa 
The Land of Roum 
The Hammam Bath 
Ebn Thaher’s House 
34 The Tribe of Kleb 
35 King Shah Zaman 
36 The Lady of Beauty 
37 Baba Abdallah 
38 The City of Peace 
39 Prince of the Faithful 
40 Country of the Blacks 
41 City of Enchantments 
42 The Wonderful Lamp 
43 The Jewish Physician 
44 Agib 
4s The City of Magicians 
46 Omar Ben Ennuman 
47 The Barber’s Third Brother 
48 King Mihrian’s Grooms 
49 Princess of Samandal 
so King of Samarcand 


RULES 

The prize coupon to be found on one of the adver- 
tising pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author’s solution of the puzzle, and 
if found perfect will be marked too points. All varia- 
tions, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions will be 
scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all parties. 
In case of tie, precedence will be determined by the date 
of mailing office postmark of the letter. In case no lists 
register 100, the highest numbers will receive the honors. 

The first prize offered is $5, second $3, and third a 
year’s subscription to Goop HovseKEEpInc. 
“ No solution of the above puzzle will be considered if 
mailed after 12 p m, Dec 22. Address 

“Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Modern Pantry 
By KaTHARINE ADAMS KEITH 


N the modern house, the pantry is the subject of 
great consideration. We have become more 
and more convinced with passing years of the 
lack of wisdom in large kitchens, causing useless 
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Dippers, saucepans and other utensils likely to 
be used about the sink or stove are hung in the 
kitchen for greater convenience; other dishes of 
ail kinds are kept in the pantry. 

The modern pantry is, of course, between din- 
ing room and kitchen, connected with them by 
double-acting doors, is well lighted, and has a 
hardwood floor. The question of light in the pan- 
try, and in connection with it ventilation, is a very 
important one. In a very nice house where I was 
staying a few years ago, to enter the pantry was 
to be “cast into outer darkness.’ No outside 
light, no fresh air, no sunshine, nothing but the 
gas jet suspended from the ceiling, the deep 
shadows hiding crevices and musty corners where 
all manner of vermin might congregate at pleas- 
ure and none be the wiser. The pantry must in 
large measure be left to servants, and let it be 
“open as the day,” fresh, light and inviting. Not 
only have a window in it, and two if possible, but 
have a window that will open and let in the 
“breath of heaven.” 

The average pantry is not large, say five by 
seven feet in the clear, and when we take out of 
the wall space two doors and a window, to obtain 
ail the desirable features requires experience and 
ingenuity. The ideal pantry contains a sink, but 
not the average one which we are to consider. 
The wall opposite the dining room door is entirely 
taken up by shelves and cupboards. Above the 
ledge are shelves for dishes inclosed with plain 
glass doors. The dishes, when nicely arranged 
and of immaculate cleanness, though they may 
not be of Haviland china, are a delight to any 


housewife, and a little care in arrangement and 
instruction to the servant as to keeping them in 


A Convenient Modern Pantry 


steps for the already busy housewife, unnecessary 
cleaning and taking space in the house which 
might be put to better uses, until now our pres- 
ent kitchens, while not cramped, are only large 
enough properly to answer their purpose, and con- 
tain a sink, the gas and coal ranges, the unavoid- 
able kitchen chair and perhaps a work table, 
though the last is not essential, as al articles to be 
baked are prepared in the pantry. The refrig- 
erator is relegated to a rear entry, through which 
access to the kitchen is gained through the back 
porch. A refrigerator drip is placed in the floor 
of this entry when the house is built, and this 
location is not only fully as convenient and 
cooler than the kitchen proper, but avoids the 
necessity of the iceman entering the kitchen and 
tracking in mud, as he is always sure to do. Or 
if the funds are ample and space permits, build in 
a refrigerator at the end of the pantry, the ice 
doors of which open into the entry. This is the 
ideal way, but in the average moderate cost house 
it is beyond reach. 


order is well repaid. The ledge is twenty-four 
inches wide and its convenience can scarcely be 
overestimated. Below are shallow drawers, one 
for kitchen knives, forks and spoons (the silver is 
of course kept in the sideboard in the dining 
room), and the other two for kitchen towels, dish- 
cloths and aprons. Beneath the drawers are two 
ccmpartments inclosed with wood doors, one for 
such articles as rice, breakfast food, etc, and the 
other for pots, pans and kettles. 

Opposite the kitchen door is the window, before 
which is the work table. To the left of the win- 
dow is a cupboard, also having wood doors, in 
which are kept the baking powder, soda, bottles 
of flavoring, etc, and underneath this are small 
drawers for spices. 

Below the work table are two flour bins on 
rollers and other drawers for small accessories. 
By flour bins on rollers I do not mean the old- 
fashioned swinging bin requiring a mighty tug to 
stir it, and behind which mice, dust and droppings 
were common and inaccessible; but the flour bin 
on rollers is a box on wheels, fitting exactly into 
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the space intended for it. It may be entirely with- 
drawn at will and both bin and space cleaned out. 
It is tight, easy of manipulation and without op- 
portunities for the accumulation of dirt. 

The measuring cups, egg beater. grater, etc, are 
hung conveniently within reach on hooks below 
the dish cupboard. The woodwork and walls of 
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the pantry are painted a soft neutral color, the 
shade at the window matching it, all drawers are 
carefully labeled, and suitable hardware is provided 
everywhere. The molding board, of marble if you 
please, or of carefully matched wood, is hidden 
in a pocket specially provided for it and can be 
put in position for service in an instant. 


COUPON No 459—Christmas Puzzle 
See Prize Puzzle, Page 357, in Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING for December, 1900. 


For Neighborhood Gatherings 
By H. M. P. 


At a neighborhood gathering the other evening 
all in attendance wore upon the person or carried 
something to indicate the name of a book with 
the title of which the others were supposed to be 
familiar. Thus, Holmes’s Over the Teacups was 
represented by two cups and saucers on a 
small tray; Bitter Sweet was a box of pills at- 
tached to one end of a ribbon and a lump of sugar 
to the other; A Tale of Two Cities, a boy's kite 
with Paris written on one side and London on the 
other; Oliver Twist was represented by a twist of 
silk with the word “all” pinned across it; a nickel 
followed by the letters “AS” and another ly a B 
meant Nicholas Nickleby; Looking Backward 
was a picture of a face fastened to the shoulders, 
while a bouquet pinned to the left breast signified 
Near to Nature's Heart; two dolls were We Two; 
Black Beauty was a doll handsomely dressed in 
black, and the Old-Fashioned Girl was in evidence 
as a pretty maid clad in the fashion of 1830, while 
Pope’s Essay on Man appeared as two large let- 
ters S and A pinned to a man’s coat lapel. Three 
peacock feathers were recognized as signifying a 
story of Black’s, also two white wings, and a pic- 
ture of a mill laid on a skein of floss was dedi- 
cated to George Eliot. A picture of the Virgin 
with two toy tubs belonged to Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and a snow shovel indicated The Path- 
finder. In fact, the symbols and the merriment 
may be indefinitely continued, with perhaps a 
small prize for the best guesser of the company. 

The alliteration game is very amusing. For in- 
stance, each one is to repeat correctly and within 
a given time these rhymes: 

As I went in the garden I saw five brave maids 
Sitting on five broad beds, braiding broad braids. 
I said to these five brave maids, sitting on five 
broad beds 
Braiding broad braids, “Braid broad braids, brave 
maids.” 
With a forfeit to those who fail. Still again there 
are living puzzles. Such are a pretty Maud Mul- 
ler, appropriately clad and standing with a rake in 
her hand, or a reproduction of Nydia, the blind 
girl of Pompeii, so familiar to many from repro- 
ductions or photographs. These personations 
may be made, by arrangements of light and cos- 
tume, very attractive. 

The cobweb game is most amusinz. In it one 
or two take spools of thread and wind and criss- 
cross in and out, up and down, winding about fur- 
niture, here and there, until a reasonable amount 
has been so disposed. Then each one present be- 
gins to rewind, without knotting or breaking 
threads. Two small prizes, one a booby prize, 


are given to those having the best and the poorest 
success. 
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Tea Chest Matting 
By Heren M. Hunt 


Among materials for decorative use, tea chest 
matting may be enumerated. For instance, a wall 
magazine and paper holder can be evolved from 
matting taken from one chest. The matting fringe 
at the two ends finishes the top. First dampen the 
sides and fold them inward, leaving the holder 
about half a yard across, and line it with satin 
or sateen. The front may or may not be deco- 
rated with a bold oil painting of a branch of or- 
anges or apples, or even with a ribbon bow match- 
ing the ribbon that, sewed to the two upper cor- 
ners, serves to hang it by. It makes an extremely 
useful article. 

The blank wall space of a hall or corridor can 
be relieved by hanging therein three Japanese 
panels, the largest in the center. Or one long 
panel may be finished with a series of Japanese 
fans arranged on either side. The sticks should 
point inward, giving the whole a shield shape. 


His Chafing-dish Experience 
By HIMSELF 


The very name, chafing-dish, has a seductive 
sound. I had gazed at one longingly in a bric-a- 
brac window for months. It was ticketed $8.99, 
reduced from $20. One Saturday afternoon I ecar- 
ried it home, filled the lamp with alcohol and 
watched it burn. That was fun enough for fifteen 
minutes. Then I went down street to spend the 
balance of the ten-dollar bill. I had been studying 
a book of chafing-dish recipes for months, and 
I knew just what I wanted. I bought a pound of 
American cheese, half a pound of butter, an ounce 
of paprika, a bag of salt, a can of mushrooms, a 
can of green peas, a bottle of olive oil, a loaf of 
bread, four eggs, a few slices of bacon, a can of 
tomatoes, mustard, a can of chicken, a lobster, two 
lamb chops and a pound of potatoes. By the way, 
it is astonishing how few potatoes one gets in a 
pound. Five potatoes to a pound seemed remark- 
ably light weight. I carted a lot of bric-a-brac 
out of a glass cupboard which stands in the parlor 
and turned it into a larder. I wanted to gaze on 
the neatly arranged row of victuals; and besides 
it was nearer my cooking table. 

I always kept a case of beer on hand, so for sup- 
per I had a Welsh rabbit. It was my first attempt. 
I had watched other men ladle out the stringy 
golden mess on the crisp, brown toast, so I 
thought I knew just how to make it, with the as- 
sistance of a recipe. I failed in only two details. 
I put in a heaping teaspoonful of mustard and I 
cooked a pound of cheese. I consumed much 
liquid trying to cool my mouth, and, try my best, 
I could not eat all I had cooked. I invited the 
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janitor in to have a rabbit. He gazed at it curi- 
ously for a minute, said he’d just had his supper 
and didn’t feel hungry, but believed the glass of 
beer would taste good. I threw the rabbit out 
the window. Next morning I watched some rag- 
pickers gather it up and put it in their bag of old 
rubbers. For breakfast I had lamb chops cooked 
in the blazer and thin-sliced potatoes. They were 
delicious with coffee. My wife had taught me how 
to make good coffee. By the way, I forgot to 
mention I have a gas stove. 

In two months I had cooked right through the 
recipe book and learned what to make and what 
to let alone. I began to win a reputation, and 
every night a stag party seemed to occur in my 
rooms. I found it was costing money. The flagon 
of alcohol gets empty mighty quick, while mush- 
rooms, French peas and sweetbreads mount up 
like the dickens. So does the quarter every morn- 
ing to the janitor when he washes dishes. 

It is five years now since I began to cook on the 
chafing-dish, and I have learned many things. I 
take the art sensibly, no longer as a fad. I have 
made hundreds of mistakes, and now I know how 
to avoid them. I know dishes that agree with the 
ordinary stomach and dishes that don't. I know 
where to economize a bit, how to buy and how to 
plan for a nice little menu. 

At first I used to work in a muddle, now every- 
thing goes like clockwork. If I'm giving a little 
supper I arrange all the things like crackers, salad, 
cold meats, pickles, olives and cheese on the table. 
If there is a dessert I have that ready on the 
buffet. I put the chafing-dish before my plate, set 
on a tray with matches, pepper, salt, mixing spoon 
and fork right at hand. I have plates hot in the 
oven and a small table at my elbow with all the 
stuff I need in cooking, and any dishes I’m likely 
to use. I never try to make two hot dishes to be 
eaten together, for one will get cold while the 
other is being cooked. If I plan an elaborate 
menu I start with soup, perhaps, then have a 
course of cold meat, and while it is being eaten I 
prepare the third course, which may be something 
like creamed chicken, stewed duck, or saute of 
sweetbreads. Don’t try to do too much at once on 
a chafing-dish; you will get in a muss if you do 
and have your guests sitting around waiting for 
something to eat. 

Here are a few recipes, for which I do not claim 
genuine originality, but some slight improvements 
on other cooks’ ways: 

Hamburg Steak and Onions 


Cook this dish in a hot blazer. Melt a tablespoon of 
butter over the flame, then put in it four teaspoons of 
finely chopped onion. Make the steak into small, flat 
cakes and broil them till brown on toth sides. If you 
wish to serve with a thickened sauce, dust in a table- 
spoonful of browned flour after having the steak on a 
hot platter. Mix it thoroughly with the butter and let it 
brown, pour in half a cup of boiling water, add pepper 
and salt, stir till every lump is dissolved and pour over 
the steak. Saratoga chips and buttered finger rolls go 
well with this savory dish. 
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GELATINE 


There is only one 


dinner in the year when 


Knox’s Gelatine would 


be out of place— 


Christmas Day 


Stick to the old-fashioned 


plum pudding. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,’ if you will send the 
name of your grocer. If you can’t do 
this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For 5c in stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For 15c, the book and full 
two-quart package (two for 25c). Pink 
color for fancy desserts in every package. 


CuHartes B. Knox, 


40 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusreKkeEeEPINc. 
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Brown Bread and Bacon 


Cook half a dozen slices of bacon in the hot blazer. 
For chafing-dish cookery I invariably use the delicately 
cut slices of bacon which comes in a glass can. Cut the 
crust from several slices of Boston brown bread and fry 
it in fat which comes from the bacon until crusty. Serve 
with two morsels of bacon on each slice. This dish goes 
excellently with a glass of chilled ale. 

Sausage on Toast 

Melt a teaspoonful of butter in the blazer, and _ in it 
fry several slices of sausage. Add a tablespoonful of 
finely chopped celery and a dust of paprika. Put on the 
lid and let it cook for five minutes slowly after the sau- 
sag» has been browned on both sides. Serve on piping 
hot toast. 

Lyonnaise Chestnuts 


Shell a pint of fine, meaty chestnuts, blanch and boil 
till they are soft. Drain and drop them in a tablespoon- 
ful of ‘hot butter in the blazer. Add a_ teaspoonful of 
finely minced onion and brown quickly. Pepper and salt 
slightly, serve on hot plates with fingers of toast. 


Fried Smelts 


Smelts can be fried to perfection in the blazer. Clean 
them, wipe dry, season and dip in flour or fine bread 
crumbs. Egg them, dip in crumbs again and fry in 
plenty of hot butter. Serve with sauce tartare and Sara- 
toga chips. 


Scrambled Eggs 

For this dish use the hot water pan. Melt a tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Beat four eggs slightly, season with pep- 
per, stir in a tablespoonful of cream and pour into the 
hot butter. As the mixture cooks scrape it up toward 
the center of the pan, and when it grows soft and jelly- 
like sprinkle with salt and serve immediately on toast or 
crisp crackers. 


Sauted Swecetbreads 


Clean the sweetbreads, boil twenty minutes and let them 
chill thoroughly, then prepare them for the chafing-dish. 
Split each sweetbread into four pieces, season with pep- 
per and salt, roll in egg and fine bread crumbs. Cook in 
hot butter iu the blazer over a full blaze of alcohol until 
they are a delicate brown and crusty. 


For the Invalid’s Tray—I 


By Mary M. WILLarp 


The preparation of food for the sick is a per- 
plexing problem to the average home nurse. I 
say perplexing, because, while anxious to solve 
it, she is so handicapped by ignorance that it as- 
sumes undue proportions in her eyes. The av- 
erage home nurse is unaccustomed to sickness, 
and beyond the stand-bys, broth and toast, her 
knowledge does not usually go. 

Astonishirg as it may seem, not more than one 
woman in five can produce a creditable slice of 
toast and a cup of broth that the patient can enjoy. 
The slightest suspicion of an unpleasant cdor, a 
little too much, or not enough cooking, and the 
manner in which an article is served, will render 
much-needed nourishment objectionable to the 
invalid. 

This was markedly brought to my notice not 
long ago. A mother was poaching an egg for her 
sick son in a tin cup; a slice of burnt toast lay on 
a plate. When the egg was, after several ineffec- 
tual efforts, transferred to the toast, it was as 
ragged and sorry a looking specimen as one would 
care to see. When she came down stairs with it 
tntasted I was not surprised to hear her say that 
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“John didn't have any appetite; it was so hard 
to get anything he would eat.” 

In the first place, too much care and thought 
cannot be given the preparation of food for the 
sick. It should never be left to the cook unless 
she is exceptionally skillful. All articles of food 
to be eaten hot should be served so, and cold 
things should be very cold. Plates and cups 
should be heated, that nothing may become luke- 
warm, and the tray should be daintily arranged. 
Warmed-over dishes have no place here; while 
palatable enough to the healthy stomach they are 
not for the invalid. 

For convenience we will divide the articles of 
diet for the sick into three classes—liquids, solids 
and dainties; always watching the effect of the 
various foods upon the patient, for there is more 
than a grain of truth in that “what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” Now as to liquid 
foods: 

Rice Water 


_Two tablespoonfuls of rice, one quart of boiling water. 
Simmer two hours, strain, add a pinch of salt, sugar and 
brandy to taste. Use either hot or cold. A few raisins 
can be boiled in with the rice sometimes. 


Beef Tea and Oatmeal 


A_tablespoonful of well-cooked oatmeal and a cup of 
a broth to thin it. Season to taste; serve hot with 
oast. 


Milk Soup 


A pint of boiling milk poured over three tablespoonfuls 
of fine cracker or bread crumbs. Salt to taste. 


Syllabub 


Dissolve _a generous teaspoonful of sugar in a table- 
spoonful of brandy. Put in a pint cup and milk into this 
from the cow till the foam reaches the top. 


Beef Broth and Egg 


Make a_ good broth and pour over a_ well-beaten egg. 
Season with salt and serve with a slice of delicately 
browned toast. 


Posset 


Boil a cup of milk and stir in one tablespoonful of 
molasses. Let boil up well, strain and serve. 


Milk and Albumen 


A_pint of new milk, unbeaten whites of two eggs, a 
small pinch of salt. Put in a clean quart bottle, cork 
and shake hard for five minutes. 


Egg Water 
Stir the whites of two eggs in a half glass of ice water. 


Add salt or sugar to taste. This is especially good in 
bowel troubles. 


Apple Water 


Six sour, juicy apples; slice in a stone pitcher, add a 
tablespoonfu! of sugar and pour over it one quart of 
boiling water. Cover closely and when cold, strain. Add 
ice as it is used. Mildly laxative. 


Bran Tea 


This is so good and nutritious it ought to be more 
widely used. Add one pint of boiling water to one-half 
pint of wheat bran. Let stand on the back of the stove 
for an hour, but do not boil. Strain and serve with 
sugar and cream same as coffee. 


Potato Soup 


One generous tablespoonful of mashed potato. Add 
gradually a pint of new milk. Place on the stove and 
when hot stir in a heaping teaspoonful of corn starch dis- 
solved in cold milk. Tet boil up several times. Season 


with salt and celery salt, or a sprig of parsley. The 
potatoes must be free from lump. Rice may_be substi- 
tuted if liked, but must also be mashed and the milk 
added slowly. 
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Plain Versus “Fancy” Cookery 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


There has always been a goodly band of con- 
servatives opposed to what they called fancy cook- 
ing. Generaliy, in common with the untrained 
domestic servant, they reckon all efforts of the 
culinary art with which they are unfamiliar as 
“French cookery,”—to them the final term of op- 
probrium. Let us look at the latter in the right 
light. For, be it known, there are few things 
more expensive than the so-called “plain” cookery. 
While it may eschew French dishes and imported 
delicacies, its stronghold is in roasts, steaks, 
chops, meat soups and the like. Good steak and 
chops do not cost as much as sweetbreads and 
game, but they are far more costly than the many 
savory dishes that can be prepared by a little at- 
tention to the stigmatized ‘“fancy’”’ cookery. 

If the housekeeper will but turn her attention to 
the possibilities of cheap cuts of meat, she wi.l be 
surprised to see how she can reduce her butcher’s 
bills. Well-seasoned stews, appetizing pot roasts 
or braised cuts will often take the place on her 
table of the plain roast or broiled. In the using 
of left-overs in a palatable fashion, the despised 
French cookery is invaluable, since it gives the 
secret of sauces that disguise the warmed-up 
flavor of the meat, and make a palatable and at- 
tractive dish out of what, in the old time, would 
have been the everlasting cold roast, or the equally 
long-lived hash. Hash is an excellent thing, but 
a change to minces, meat pies, salmis, pates and 
the like will usually prove acceptable. In soups 
the same rule prevails. A soup for which stock 
must be bought cannot fail to be expensive, and 
not even mock turtle is as high-priced as a fine, 
clear soup made from fresh meat. The woman 
who has studied fancy cookery is familiar with 
a noble army of “‘soupes maigres,” or soups with- 
out meat. Among these are the homely and old- 
fashioned bean and split pea soups. Black bean 
soup, lentil soup, tomato soup and_ vegetable 
broths may all be made without meat stock, and 
when one enters the region of cream soups con- 
taining no meat, the list is practically endless. 

Hardly second in importance to this economical 
view of “fancy” cookery, comes the consideration 
of variety. Few indeed are the people who are 
always contented to have their potatoes served 
baked or boiled plain, their cold roast in unaltered 
form, and their soups always clear and never 
diversified even by the addition of macaroni, 
shredded vegetables or barley. In summer, when 
fresh vegetables are in the market, there is no bet- 
ter way of serving them than the simplest fashion. 
In winter, when one must take so-called green 
vegetables canned, or not at all, the case is dif- 
ferent, and then the “fancy” cookery lends its aid. 
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Canned corn is made into pudding or pancakes, 
canned tomatoes are stewed or baked, and other 
tinned vegetables are submitted to similar treat- 
ment. 

To the student of food values, it belongs to 
take the best wherever she finds it, to adapt for- 
eign fashions to home uses, and out of the many 
varying methods of cookery to produce a school 
of dietetics which shall not be French or English, 
fancy or plain, but broadly and sensibly American. 


Silver Plate in Winter 
By Heten M. Hunt 


Silver in winter requires especial attention. Gas 
from coal fires as well as from burners tarnishes 
and discolors. The sulphur from india rubber is 
also inimical to silver, so that the ring around the 
neck of a fruit jar will in a few hours turn a 
spoon black. That silver not in everyday use 
should be kept in cases made of Canton flannel 
or of chamois skin. The latter, because more im- 
pervious to moisture, is best. The case may be 
long and narrow, with a strip of silk or ribbon 
down the center, and loops, into which spoons and 
knives are to be slipped. This open case can be 
covered with any suitable material. It is to be 
folded, when the articles are in it, and kept in a 
drawer or separate case, together with a piece of 
camphor gum, which helps to keep silver from 
tarnishing. Large pieces of silver require sepa- 
rate bags made to fit, and forks need a separate 
receptacle. When from neglect, plate has grown 
much spotted, vigorous measures are required. 
In that case take one spoonful of ammonia to six 
teen of vinegar, rub over the stains rapidly and 
at once plunge into hot soapsuds. Any substance 
which is strong enough to remove stains will eat 
the surface of silver and must not be permitted 
to remain. 

Silver in constant use needs only to have a daily 
wash in scalding suds, then to be rinsed in water 
equally hot and wiped dry, so that for a long time 
it wil! be bright without extra care. Table salt 
applied to the discolorations produced by the sul- 
phur in eggs will remove it at once. Whiting ap- 
plied with a moistened cloth, rubbed on soap, will 
usually be all that is necessary. Should the plate 
have been neglected a long time, the cloth may 
first be moistened with alcohol or diluted ammonia. 
Engraved and repousse silver needs to be cleaned 
with whiting applied on a tooth brush. After it 
is dry, cover the hair with a sweeping cap to 
avoid dust, and thoroughly brush over the raised 
and incised surfaces with a soft brush that pene- 
trates every part of the figures or lettering. A 
thorough rubbing and then brushing in this man- 
ner will restore the original brilliancy of plate as 
no other treatment can do. 
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Appropriate because of its practicability. The real pleasure in 
gift-giving or gift-selecting is in choosing an article which is grace. 
ful, dainty, durable, practical and economical, If it’s for Mother, 
Wife or Sweetheart, a. delicate gift— 


A Set of DEFENDER SHEETS 
and PILLOWCASES (Fancy) 
will be more highly prized than anything of double the cost, 


Sheets and Pillowcases 


Heretofore plain sheets and pillowcases were only articles of homely utility, and could not 
appropriately be considered a suitable Holiday Gift.’ But now the Defender Mfg. Co.’s Fancy 
Sheets and Pillowcases form a gift which will bring forth a smile of pleasure and words of 
true thanks Defender Sheets and Pillotwcases are hemstitched or em- 
broidered in various styles, designed to please the most fastidious, producing an effect of exclusive, 
distinguished elegance. 


Defender Mfg. Co.’s Sheets and Pillowcases 
ly handled, and the oftener laundered the softer they become. These Defender Sheets 


inthe ‘land, and are truly Regency of Bed Elegance 


Packed in handsome boxes of one or six sets—each set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for top sheet (for the under sheet 
‘plain Defender sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Pillowcases to match. For full-sized bed, 


P ° - $2.00, $2.50 and $4.00 per set (of 3 pieces); 
TICES. $12.00, $15.00 and $24.00 per 6 sets (of 18 pieces). 


_ At all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, DEFENDER MEG. CO., New York, 
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New Aids in Cooking 


By Cecity Parks 


In this day and age, designer, manufacturer 
and tradesman seem to have conspired together 
for the convenience of the housekeeper. The 
briefest visit paid to such a store as may be 
found in New York, for instance, brings to 
light from half a dozen to a score of modern in- 
ventions and crystallized ideas, every one of them 
called into being for the sole purpose of making 
things easier for the littke woman who presides 
over the home. 

Perhaps it is natural that the majority of these 
inventions should have to do with the kitchen. 
In this one department of domestic economy, and 
in merely one direction, modern craftsmanship 
has aided modern convenience decidedly. I refer 
to the simple little matter of molds. There are 
molds for the preparation and serving of minced 
fish, which reproduce the finny creature to the 
life, and in all sizes, from a minnow to a salmon. 
There are molds in which ham, minced or other- 
wise prepared, may be served, where again the 
form oi the meat is preserved,—these molds, 
moreover, being made the more useful through 
inner molds (wheels within wheels, as it were), 
which assist the attractive decoration of the dish 
before serving. There are ice cream molds which 
vary the old monotony of mere forms and figures 
by arranging for the decoration of the center or 
edges of the dessert with fruit or flowers. There 
are other double molds for the larding of meats, 
while, when it comes to the subject of molds in 
general, molds new merely because of original 
pattern of the figure reproduced, their name is 
legion. 

Another recent invention which must surely 


get close to the heart of every woman who takes” 


pride in her table, is a casserole, or baking dish 
which combines utility in the kitchen with sight- 
liness in the dining room. They are made of 
some German ware, a dark reddish-brown in 
color, and either round or oval in shape. In size 
they range from dishes fitted to the serving of 
individual entrees, to dishes capable of holding 
under their steaming covers a course for eight or 
ten. In price they range all the way from twenty- 
five cents to fifteen dollars, depending on the 
amount of silver or other decoration empioyed. 

Before leaving the kitchen, mention is surely 
due a new carving scissors designed for the ready 
separation of joints and the cutting of small 
bones. These are also sightly enough for use 
upon the table, but it is in the kitchen that they 
will be most generously appreciated. The blades 
are so-arranged that little or no personal strength 
is required in their successful operation, yet so 
sharp and strong that their utility carinot well be 
exaggerated. 
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Not dissimilar to these last are the new “‘mas- 
ticators,’—a name perfectly descriptive even if 
not wholly pleasing. These are designed for the 
final preparation of meats for smail children or 
invalids. They resemble scissors, save that in 
place of a single pair of blades, there are three 
or four such pairs, so arranged as to work closely 
together, the edges being set on the insides of 
each. These, too, are extremely easy to manipu- 
late and decidedly satisfactory in result. 

Coming into the butler’s pantry, two inventions 
recently put in the market repay a moment’s no- 
tice. Each is simplicity itself, both of them ably 
subserve the housekeeper’s convenience, and 
neither of them involves an outlay worthy of two 
thoughts. The one is a silver basket lined with 
felt or chamois and fitted with a few sheets of 
material the same as the lining, for the protec- 
tion of the silver, one piece from another. The 
completed whole is so eminently useful that. like 
good wine, it needs no bush. It is so very easy 
of construction that almost any clever man-about- 
the-house could make one himself. 

The second of these “Yankee notions” is a tea 
basket, designed to replace the double-decked 
table used so generally. There are these points 
in favor of the basket: It is much lighter and 
therefore more convenient for use, and it is quite 
as attractive as a piece of furniture, while being 
less expensive. Perhaps it may be best described 
as a round wicker table, offering to the hostess’s 
convenience three shelves slightly varying in 
diameter, from twelve to fourteen inches for the 
top one to eighteen or twenty for the bottom, the 
whole standing on three legs, which, at a con- 
venient hight above the top shelf, come together 
to form a handle. Thus, just as the top tray of 
the wooden table may be carried back and forth 
from pantry to parlor, here all the tea parapher- 
nalia may easily be brought in or removed. 


Sour Milk Griddle Cakes 


By Davis REYNOLDS 


There are no griddle cakes quite so good, to 
many people, as those made with sour milk, in 
the old-fashioned way, before prepared flours 
were thought of. Take one cup of thick sour 
milk (with the cream left in), a level teaspoonful 
of soda and a generous pinch of salt. Stir to- 
gether until thoroughly dissolved, then thicken . 
with flour. Fry on a hot griddle with plenty of 
good, sweet lard, and they will be light, tender 
and delicious. The batter should be so thick that 
it will not froth and boil when dropped on the 
griddle, but not too thisk to spread out, of itself. 
into thin cakes. When mixed, try a little; if too 
thick, thin with sweet milk. 
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Infants fed on NESTLE’S FOOD are strong and robust because they 
are well and properly nourished. NESTLE’S FOOD is easily digested 
and assimilated, and quickly prepared. It requires the addition of 
water only, (no milk) to prepare it for use. We want you to prove this 
for yourself, and wish to send you a free sample of NESTLE’S FOOD, 
containing enough for several meals, and our Book to Mothers. 

Address all letters to 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St., New York City. 
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Some Pies and Their Cost 


By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 
Pie Crust 


One-half cup of lard and one-half cup of butter. Work 
into three cups of flour. Moisten with cold water. Take 
half the quantity, roll to an inch in thickness, cover witl: 
small bits of butter, then form the whole into a roll. With 
a rolling-pin applied crosswise the roll, flatten it, and cover 
again with bits of butter. Repeat this operation three 
times, using in all about a " uarter of a cup of butter. 
This is for the upper crust. he other half for the under 
crust needs to be rolled but once, ad very thin for the 
pan. If to be filled with custard, squash, lemon or cream, 
bake the under crust first. To keep it smooth on the pan 
cut a piece of paper the size of the crust and partly fill it 
with flour. This flour can be used for gravies, etc. 
course the paper is to pe removed before filling the pie 
for the final iden. This will make four medium pies, 
both upper and vader crust. This is much cheaper than 
puff paste an better for ordinary use. 

COST—Balf cup of lard. 
hree-fourths cup of butter.... 
Three cups flour 


Mince Pie 


Ingredients: Four pounds of lean, cold boiled meat 
chopped fine, nine pounds of apples chopped fine, one and 
a half pounds of suet chopped fine, three pounds of raisins, 
two pounds of currants, half a pound of citron sliced fine, 
five pounds of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of ground cloves, 
ten teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, five teaspoonfuls of 
ground mace, one teaspoonful of ground black pepper, six 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one quart of cider and vinegar 

mixed with one quart of molasses. Mix all, and add the 
juice and grated rind of two lemons; or, instead of cider, 
vinegar and molasses, one quart of sherry and one pint 
of brandy may be substituted. Keep this mince meat in 
stone jars; add a little more liquor, if it should become 
too dry, when about to make pies. 


COST—Four pounds of beef............... 
Nine pounds apples................ +30 
One and a half pounds suet......... -15 
Three pounds raisins............... .48 
Two pounds currants............... 36 
Half-pound of citron............... -12% 
PEWS POUMNES +30 
Ten teaspoons cinnamon............ .05 
Five teaspoons mace............... -05 
Quart of cider...... dinates 
Quart of molasses.......... 
Apple Pie 


uarter and pare eight apples. Cut the quarters in two 
and fill a of pie plate. tf the apples are quite sour use 
two-thirds of a cup of granulated sugar; if only mod- 
erately so, half a cup. One teaspoonful of cinnamon. Roll 
the under crust very thin. The upper crust should be 
punctured for the escape of the steam. After moistening 
the under crust around the edges fold the upper crust 
under it and press them together to keep in the juice. 
= in a moderate oven from half to three-quarters of an 
our. 


hree-fourths cup sugar............ 
05 


Pumpkin Pie 


To make one pie, rub through a sieve cooked pumpkin 
enough to make two cupfuls. To this add a small cup of 
sugar, a saltspoon of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and one of ginger and a pint of hot milk and mix thor- 
oughly. When cold stir in two well-beaten eggs and fill 

ie plate that has been lined with good, rich paste. It 
will require three-quarters of an hour to bake. 

COST—Crust 

Two cups pumpkin. .06 

One cup sugar 


-03 
One pint milk... 
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Apple Pie with Pineapple 


Bake an apple pie in the usual way, but without sweet- 
ening. While it is baking take three tablespoonfuls of 
grated pineapple, one epesnne of water, three of 
sugar and simmer together till the fruit looks clear. When 
the pie is taken from the oven, remove the top crust, 
spread the pineapple over the apple, replace the cover and 
set the pie away to cool. The pineapple mixture fur- 
nishes the sweetening. 


COST—Six apples .......... $ .06 
-03 


Lemon Pie 


Ingredients: Four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two-thirds of a cupful of flour, nearly a quart of milk, 
two small lemons, a little salt. 

Bake two under crusts. Mix the egg yolks and sugar 
well together. Bring the milk to the boiling point, then 
add the flour mixed with some of the milk to prevent 
lumping. Stir it until it has thickened and cooked, when 
remove it from the fire to stir in the yolks and sugar; 
return it for a minute to set the eggs; again remove it 
and flavor with lemon juice and grated rind; when the 
crusts are done, spread over cream, and over "this spread 


* the beaten whites of the eggs sweetened and flavored. Put 


it into the oven a few minutes tc color. 


-02 
-07 
-04 


Cream Pie 


A cream pie without cream makes a dainty dessert. 
Line a deep plate with good paste, pricking it in several 
places with a fork to let the air out and prevent blisters, 
and bake a delicate brown. To make the filling, put over 
the fire in a double boiler one large cup of milk. Stir 
together half a cup of sugar, a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut, a small half cup of flour, one tablespoonful of 
cold milk and the yolks of two well-beaten eggs. Mix 
until they are thoroughly blended, and add them to the 
milk when it boils. Stir until it thickens, and when the 
flour is cooked take from the fire and flavor with vanilla. 
Fill the crust that has been baked with custard, beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and add to them two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; cover the top of the 
pie with them and brown lightly in the oven. The cus- 
tard may be flavored with chocolate to make a change. 


COST—Crust 


Some Persons with long fingers find a pen- 
holder that is large at the base much more com- 
fortable to use than one that is small; there is 
less danger of the muscles becoming stiff when 
one writes for a long time. 


In MAKING what are intended to be useful pres- 
ents, let the work be good and serviceable, and 
the material the best vou can afford, that will be 
appropriate for the purpose. Do not use such 
delicate and dainty stuffs that the gifts cannot be 
used, but must be laid away, or be soon damaged 
or spoiled if used. If the articles are beautiful as 
well as useful, so much the more do we wish them 
to last. 
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COMING! 


Wy tory as Breakfast cereal, entree and dessert. 


The children’s pleasure must be 
planned for. There is nothing like 
a rag doll for making achild happy. 
The finest wax or china baby Paris 
ever produced will not be treasured 
like a clumsy, roly-poly doll that can 
be thrown around and abused and 
loved all day long, and will only 
cease to smile when her face is so 
dirty that the smile is blotted out. 

COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO. 
has thousands of these dolls all ready 
to make Xmas happy for thousands 
of little people. They are the size 
of a small child (25 inches high), 
are printed in natural colors on 
strong muslin, and only need to be 
sewed up and stuffed with a few 
cents’ worth of cotton to be perfect. 
One will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of the coupon contained 
in every package of COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE and 10 cts. to cover 
expenses of mailing, etc. Address 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., 
1 Union Square, New York City. 
The Rice is never sent by mail. 

COOK’S FLAKED RICE is a 
perfect food for every member of 
the family. Delicious and tempting, 
it may be prepared on the table in 
less than a minute. ABSOLUTELY 
NO COOKING. 

Can be served in countless differ- 
ent ways for Breakfast, Luncheon 
and Dinner. It is equally satisfac- 
It is not a new food, simply the very 


SW best Rice, sterilized and steam cooked. Book of tested receipts in every package. 
vy You must buy a package of COOK’S FLAKED RICE of your Grocer, 


and get the coupon. 


UNION SQUARE, 
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We will not supply the rice to consumers. 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A Christmas Dinner 
By ANNABEL LEE 


The following menu is arranged for a party 
of six or eight persons, and it can be prepared 
in a home kitchen by a capable cook, provided 
some of the dishes are made ready on the day 
preceding the dinner, and a waitress is at hand 
to serve the courses. It is useless to attempt a 
course dinner without sufficient help to make the 
affair move smoothly. An ambitious. dinner 
poorly served is a disappointment. The hostess 
must have peace of mind and freedom from wor- 
riment in order to preside at the table with grace 
and dignity. No amount of decoration and elabo- 
rateness will hide the lack of forethought in plan- 
ning the dinner. Each detail must be arrarg:d 
with care, and orders must be given so clearly 
that there can be no mistakes. A written menu, 
with directions about garnishing and serving, 
placed in the hands of both cook and waitress, 
will aid greatly in insuring a successful dinner. 

Above all else care must be taken in purchasing 
the necessary supplies, for the best of cooks can 
accomplish but little with indifferent material. 
The orders to marketman, grocer and baker 
should be given a day or two in advance, to se- 
cure prompt delivery in the hurried holiday 
season. 

MENU FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Little neck clams Horse-radish Brown bread sandwiches 


Consomme royale Radishes Crisped crackers 
Salmon croquettes Pimolas Roils 
Roast goose Cider apple sauce 


Boiled onions Mashed turnips 
Entire wheat bread Pickles 
Japanese salad Cheese straws 
Christmas pudding German sauce 
Harlequin ice cream Delicate cake 
Lady fingers Macaroons 
Assorted nuts Raisins Malaga grapes 
Crystallized mint leaves Pink almonds 
heese Coffee Wafers 


Little Neck Clams 


Allow six clams for each pote, have them opened from 
the shell and reserve the shells. When ready to serve, 
fill soup plates with chopped ice; clean the shells and 
sink six halves in the ice. Place a clam in each shell, 
garnish with a quarter of a lemon and a sprig of parsley 
and serve with horse-radish. 


Brown Bread Sandwiches 


Mix one cupful each of corn meal, graham flour and 
rye flour, one teaspoonful each of soda and salt, two cup- 
fuls of sour milk, one cupful of molasses and a small 
piece of softened butter. Steam in baking powder tins 
for one hour and dry in the oven. When cold, cut in 
very thin slices, spread with soft butter and cream cheese, 
press two slices together and cut them in half. Pile them 
loosely on a plate and serve with the clams. 


Consomme Royale 


Have four pounds of shin beef cut into small pieces. 
Wash it and place it in a kettle with four quarts of cold 
water, and set the kettle over the fire. Cut into fine 
pieces one carrot, one turnip, two small onions, four sprigs 
of parsley and two stalks of celery. Fry them brown in 
butter. When the juices are drawn from the meat, add 
the vegetables, four teaspoonfuls of salt, one saltspoonful 
of white pepper and four teaspoonfuls of mixed herbs 
(sage, summer savory, marjoram, bay leaves and thyme), 
tied up in a bit of muslin with eight cloves and eight all- 
spices. Let the water boil, then set the kettle where it 
will simmer for six or seven hours. Strain through a 
cloth into a stone jar and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours. When ready to serve, remove the cake of fat from 
the top, heat two quarts of the consomme, color with a 
little caramel and flavor with lemon juice and sherry. 

Beat two eggs with a spoon, add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, Gne-fourth teaspoonful of salt and a dash of white 
pepper. Turn this into a buttered cup and place it in 
the oven in a pan of warm water. Let it bake until firm 
in the center when tried with a knife,—from five to ten 
minutes. Cool, cut into small fancy shapes, place in the 
tureen and pour the boiling soup over the pieces. Serve 
at once with saltine crackers buttered and browned lightly. 
To save time in preparation, canned consomme or soup 
made from beef extract may be used, but it will not have 
the flavor of the homemade soup stock. Serve the rad- 
ishes in a dish with cracked ice. 


Salmon Croquettes 


Flake two cupfuls of cold boiled or canned salmon wit 
a silver fork. Season it with a little salt, mustard an 
cayenne. Mix with it one cupful of thick cream sauce, 
made by blending together one tablespoonful of butter 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour, and adding gradually 
one cupful of hot rich milk or thin cream. ook this in 
a double boiler or saucepan until smooth and thick, sea- 
soning the sauce with salt, pepper and celery salt. Spread 
the salmon mixture on a buttered platter to cool. 

Heat one cupful of canned peas with three teaspoonfuls 
of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
flour and three tablespoonfuls of thin cream. When the 
salmon is cold, shape a portion into a flat round cake, put 
a spoonful of creamed peas in the center, cover with the 
salmon, make into a ball, dip in crumbs, beaten egg, and 
crumbs again, and fry to a golden brown in hot fat. 
Garnish with parsley. 


Finger Rolls 


Mix one cupful of scalded milk with one tablespoonful 
of butter. When cool, add one teaspoonful of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of liquid yeast 
(one-fourth cupful), and flour enough to make a soft 
dough,—about three cupfuls. Mix well, knead for fifteen 
minutes and set in a warm place to rise for three or four 
hours. When light, knead again. Shape small pieces of 
dough into balls, then roll on the molding board into a 
small, long finger roll, pointing the ends. Place the rolls 
in a shallow pan, let them rise for one hour, or until 
double in size, brush them over with a little beaten egg 
to give a glaze, and bake in a hot oven for ten or fifteen 
minutes. 


Roast Goose 


Select a young goose weighing eight to ten pounds. 
Wash and scrub the skin thoroughly and cleanse with 
warm water. Wipe the fowl dry and stuff with six pota- 
toes boiled and mashed, mixed with one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of white pepper, one teaspoonful 
of sage, cne tablespoonful of onion juice and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Never stuff poultry of any kind full, 
but leave some room for the stuffing to swell. Sew and 
truss the goose and steam it for one-half hour to draw 
out the oil. Then place in a pan, dredge with salt, pepper 
and flour and roast in the oven, pouring in a little hot 
water when it begins to brown, and basting often. Cook 
for about one hour and a half, or until brown and tender. 
Remove the goose to a hot platter, pour off the oil in the 
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A PURE, STERILIZED 
COCOANUT FAT 


SHORTENING 
and FRYING 


4 Never gets rancid. 
7m Entirely free from animal matter. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES 
CAN be made to brighten memories of t are never greasy 


th t ithout f f tech when fried in 
e past, without fear of scratch or 
blemish, if cleaned with ; “KO-NUT.” 


It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. 
It makes old silver new—in brilliancy— 
and keeps new silver always new. 

The proof is yours simply for the ask- 
ing. Send address on a postal, or 15¢. 
in stamps for box, postpaid. Grocers 
and druggists sell it. 


“SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 
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The acknowledged American Standards, Your grandmother’s Best, your mother’s Best, your 
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B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap Pecpesagnes5ccs 


B. T. Babbitt’s | 1776 | Soap Powder 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye 
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pan and make a brown gravy with flour and water, as for 
roast turkey. Garnish the goose with celery tops or cress, 
and serve with brown gravy in a gravy boat, and cider 
apple sauce. The latter may be purchased from a grocer. 


Boiled Onions 


Pour boiling water over the onions and remove the 
skins. Cook them for five minutes in boiling salted water, 
then change the water and change again in ten minutes, 
to remove the strong taste. Boil until tender, about one- 
half hour, then drain off the water, season with salt, but- 
ter and pepper and add one cupful or more of cream 
sauce. Cook for ten minutes and serve in a deep covered 
vegetable dish. 


Mashed Turnips 


Select the large yellow turnips, as they are sweetest. 
The Cape Cod turnip is a good kind. Wash, pare and 
cut them into pieces. Boil them in salted boiling water 
until tender. Drain, mash, season with butter, pepper 
and salt, and heap lightly in a vegetable dish. 


Japanese Salad 


Wash even-sized beets and cook them in boiling salted 
water until tender,—an hour or longer. Plunge them 
into cold water and rub off the skin. With a sharp knife 
and a spoon remove the center from each beet, leaving 
a cup. Let them stand in weak vinegar on ice. Cut into 
dice enough cold boiled potato to make two cupfuls, add 
one cupful of diced celery, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a few drops of onion juice and one tablespoonful 
of pecan nut meats. 

Mix all lightly with a fork, marinate with French dress- 
ing made with one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, three tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
and one tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon juice. When 
ready to serve, arrange nests of lettuce leaves on a platter, 
dry the beet cups, fill them with the salad and place a 
beet in each nest of leaves, putting a teaspoonful of 
mayonnaise on top of each cup just before serving. 

Mayonnaise: Mix together one teaspoonful each of dry 
mustard, powdered sugar and salt, and a little cayenne. 
Add the yolks of two eggs, beating well with a wooden 
spoon. Add gradually, a few drops at a time, one pint 
of olive oil; thin with two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
added alternately, a little at a time, with the oil. Last of 
all, add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar gradually. This 
dressing should be mixed in a saucepan set in ice water. 


Cheese Straws 


Rub one tablespoonful of lard into one cupful of sifted 
pastry flour. Add one-half teaspoonful of salt. Wet with 
ice water to a paste soft enough to handle. Roll it out 
about one-half an inch thick. Cover half of it with bits 
of hard butter, using about one tablespoonful. Sprinkle 
a little flour over the butter and fold the other half of 
paste over the buttered half. 

Roll out very thin, cover one-half with grated cheese 
and add a dash of cayenne. Fold over as before, roll 
very thin, cut in long narrow strips and bake in a quick 
oven to a delicate brown. When served, the cheese straws 
should be piled log fashion on a plate. 


Christmas Pudding 


Take three-quarters of a pound each of chopped suet, 
stoned raisins, currants, sugar and dried bread crumbs, 
one-quarter of a pound of sliced citron, two chopped sour 
apples and the grated peel of one lemon. Mix together 
with one-half teasnoonful each of cloves and salt. Add 
six eggs and one gill of rum or brandy. Steam for four 
hours in two buttered molds. Turn out on a hot dish, 
sprinkle sugar over the pudding, garnish with a sprig of 
holly, pour one-half cupful of warm, brandy over it and 
set it on fire as it goes to the table. Serve with— 


German Sauce 


Mix the yolks of four eggs with one-eighth of a pound 
of sugar, add the grated rind of half a lemon. Stir over 
the fire until the mixture coats the spoon. Serve hot. 
The pudding may be made some days before the dinner 
and reheated. 


Harlequin Ice Cream 


Order from a caterer a_two-quart brick of ice cream— 
one-third pistachio, one-third raspberry ice and one-third 
vanilla. Serve in slices with a teaspoonful of raspberry 
jam. 


Delicate Cake 


Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of but- 
ter. Add three-fourths cupful of milk, two cupfuls of 
flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
the beaten whites of four eggs. Flavor with one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or almond extract. Bake in a sheet or 
loaf from thirty to fifty’minutes. Frost with— 
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Boiled Icing 


Boil one cupful of granulated sugar with one-fourth 
cupful of water, until the syrup hairs when dropped from 
a spoon. Have ready the beaten white of one egg. Pour 
the syrup slowly upon the egg, stirring constantly. Flavor 
the same as the cake and spread on the cold cake, when 
= icing is stiff enough not to run. Cut in squares or 
slices. 


The lady fingers, macaroons, nuts, raisins. 
grapes, bonbons, pimolas, cheese and wafers 
should be bought the day before the dinner, and to 
save some time in preparation the brown bread, 
entire wheat bread, rolls and cheese straws may 
be purchased also, although homemade food is 
always more appetizing than bakers’. supplies. 
Serve the lady fingers, macaroons and cake on 
a fancy plate or silver basket, passing with the 
ice cream. 

Have the nuts cracked and placed in a bowl. 
and the raisins, wafers, cheese and grapes ar- 
ranged on dishes in the pantry ready to serve. 
When the ice cream course has been removed, a 
plate with a doily and finger bowl should be 
placed before each guest and the nuts and fruit 
served. The bonbons, in fancy dishes, should 
stand on the table throughout the dinner, giving 
a bit of color to each end of the table, and should 
be passed after the coffee. Serve the coffee clear 
in after-dinner cups, passing sugar and cream to 
each guest, and the wafers and cheese. 


Old Southern Recipes 


Mince Meat 


Clean well and boil a piece of beef. After taking off 
the oil and thin jelly, take out all the bones and chop up 
the glutinous substance left, very fnely. Take one pound 
of the meat, one-half pound of suet, one pound of raisins, 
one pound of citron, two dozen large apples peeled and 
chopped fine, one quart of wine. Boil for five or ten 
minutes. Pour into .a bowl. When cold add a little 
brandy. This can be kept for a long while. 


Stewed Oysters 


Have the vessel hot in which the oysters are to be 
cooked, then take them out of their own liquor with a fork 
(never wash them in fresh water), put them in the vessel, 
stirring them so as to prevent burning or scorching. Cook 
quickly and when half done add to each quart of oysters 
a piece of fresh butter the size of a large egg, half a pint 
of cream or rich milk, the yolks of two eggs well whipped, 
pepper and salt to taste and serve hot. 


Fruit Cake 


Use two pounds flour, two pounds sugar, two pounds 
butter, four and one-half pounds raisins, three pounds 
citron, three pounds currants, one and one-half pounds 
almonds (blanched), twenty eggs, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls mace, two dozen 
cloves and two nutmegs, beaten together; one-half tumbler 
brandy, one-haJf tumbler wine. Stir well and bake in 
deep cake pans one and a quarter hours. 


Pickled Oysters 


Take one gallon of ovsters, pick them out with a fork 
and put them in a vegetable dish. Slice a lemon, and with 
a half teaspoonful salt and a large pinch of red pepper, put 
the oysters on the stove. Stew them until they are done, 
take them out with a skimmer. Then pour the liquor in 
which they were stirred into a pitcher. Take one pint of 
vinegar, put in a stewpan with a lid, allow it to come to 
a boil. Put into the vinegar a pinch of cloves and mace 
and a tablespoonful of allspice. Take off the fire. Then 
mix with one pint of the spiced vinegar, one pint of the 
liquor in which the oysters were stewed and pour over the 
oysters. If that does not cover them well, take half a 
cupful of cold vinegar, some of the liquor in which the 
oysters were stewed and cover them well. 
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Ostrich 


Feather Presents 


Buy Direct from the Producer. 
For a strich Feather wh 
Don’t Pay $2.00 prepaid. an equally 


good one, 12 inches long, broad and glossy, for 95 cents; 
not a woolly feather but one that will stay in curl and wear 
for years. 

A bunch of three g-inch tips for $1.45; a 20-inch Boa for 
~ 75; ahandsome, glossy, thick Boa, 45 inches long, for 

75; a beautiful broad Amazon Plume for $2.25; a 20- 
feather Ostrich Fan, anv color, for $1.50. Everything sent 
prepaid. Money refunded if not satistied. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated souvenir of the farm 
with price list. 


CALIFORNIA OSTRICH FARM, 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
The only exclusive retail feather establishment in America. 


ET Macbeth’s «pearl 
top” and «pearl glass” 
lamp-chimneys; they are 
made of tough glass, tough 
against heat; they do not 
break in use; they do from 
accident. 

They are clear, trans- 
parent, not misty. Look at 
your chimney. How much 
of the light is lost in the fog ? 

Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index ”’ describes a/7 lamps and their proper 
chimneys, With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SIGHT 


RESTORED BY DR. ONEAL, 
The Great Chicago Oculist. 
Sanitarium or Home Treatment. 


CATARACTS, SCUMS, 
FILMS, AND WHITE 
SPOTS ON THE EYES 
REMOVED BY WON- 
DERFUL MEDICINES. 
NO KNIFE Operation. 
Don’t let a surgeon 
touch your eyes! 
Beware of dangerous 
operations! 
Dr. OREN ONEAL, the 
great Natural Oculist also 


cures Granulated Lids, Sore 
Eyes, Weak, Watery Eyes by 


MILD MEDICINES ALONE. 


GROSS EYES GAN BE CURED. 


Ask Dr. Oneal to explain how he cures Cross 
Eyes without the knife. Write atonce, enclosing 
2c. stamp for Dr. Oneal’s book on Diseases of the 
Eye and How to Cure Them Deseribe your 
trouble fully and Dr. Oneal will aivise you ‘free 
of charge. 


ONEAL EYE SANITARIUM, 


DR. OREN ONEAL, President. 
Suites 830-832, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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STAR MEAT TENDERER 


MAKES TOUGH MEATS TENDER 
More palatable and easily masticated. Assures 
thorough, rapid and uniform cooking. Is simple, 
efficient and economical, and neededin every 
family, hotel and restaurant. Mailed, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States on receipt of 25 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


STAR NOVELTY CO., ‘Fail River, Mass. 


BORAX 


to be efficient MUST BE PURE. 


Pure, it is soothing, healing, antisep- 
tic and cleansing—highly remedial in effect. 
Delightful for the toilet and bath, to break 

bard water, dressing wounds, etc. 

But unscrupulous parties push cheap 
@adulters ated Borax, and Sedaisthe favorite 
*‘adulterant. Soda is irritating, not sooth- 

ing; smarting, not healing. 

A SIMPLE, SURE TEST: Pour a 
few drops of vinegar on a little borax, it 

pure a) we not move—if soda it will bubble 
Sandi is bad 

that our name “Pacific Coast Borax 
is on every package you buy. Write 
= our free book of recipes, “Three Hun- @ 
dred Ways to Use Borax. * Address our 
Chicago house. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 3 
@.san Francisco, Chicago, New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekEEPINc. 
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CANDIES IN THE PROCESS OF MAKING 


Rules of an Expert Candy-Maker 


By Mrs Fannie C. BurGess 


“Use your judgment, child, use your judg- 
ment,” was the sound but rather unsatisfactory 
advice of an old aunt of mine when besought for 
aid in the realms of pots and kettles. Since then 
I have learned exactly how the dear old lady felt, 


and what she meant, and many a time I have 
been tempted to repeat it to perplexed young 
candy-makers. But judgment without experience 
is impossible, and for that reason the experience 
of others may save many a bitter disappointment. 

I know of no greater uncertainty to the begin- 
ner than candy-making. To-day your candy is 
all that it should be; to-morrow with a confi- 
dence born of to-day’s success you use exactly 
the same rule in exactly the same way and lo! a 
total failure. 

Many a disappointment did I ‘suffer until I 
took into account the weather. Then I had found 
the source of the greater part of my trouble and 
the keynote of success. All French cream candy 
has as its foundation fondant, and it is in the 
making of this that the weather plays so impor- 
tant a part. It took repeated failures in damp 
days, muggy days, sticky days, to teach me that 
a bright, clear day, without wind (for a high 
wind is apt to make it grain), is essential for 
perfect fondant. Nothing is more easily af- 
fected by the atmosphere than sugar. Therefore 
as Christmas approaches I take advantage of the 
most favorable days to make up my fondant, for 
in glass jars it will keep indefinitely. Then when 
I want to make up my bonbons just before the 
holidays I am sure that they will be just what 
they should be. 


For the beginner it is easier to work with small 
quantities. To a pound of fine granulated sugar 
(be sure that it is pure) add a small cup of water 
and set to boil. When the first bubbles appear, 
add as much cream of tartar as you can take up 
on the point of a penknife, dissolved in a tea- 
spoonful of water saved from the cup. Better 
too little tartar than too much, for in the latter 
case you will not be able to bring your fondant 
at all. The fondant may be made without tar- 
tar, but a very little will be of great aid in mak- 
ing the cream smooth. Boil without stirring until 
upon dipping a fork into it and holding in the air 
a hair-like thread will hang from the tines. Then 
test a little in ice-cold water. If it gathers at the 
bottom in a soft ball, take from the fire, pour 
into a bowl and set to cool in a dry place away 
from water, out in the air if the day is fine. 

It is at this stage that judgment is of so much 
importance. A fraction too much boiling will 
result in hardening. With too little boiling you 
will be unable to bring it to a cream stiff enough 
to handle. Be sure it is undisturbed while cool- 
ing. Do not allow a spoon to be dipped 
in it. When I can bear a finger in it I begin to 
stir it with a large spoon. It soon thickens into 
a cream and when too thick to stir longer, I work 
it quickly and hard in my hands, like bread dough, 
until it is a smooth, stiff paste. There should be 
no grains whatever. If it granulates it probably 
has been boiled too long, and with a cup of boil- 
ing water added must be boiled over again with 
greater care. If not boiled enough, all the stir- 
ring and beating in the world will not bring it to 
a firm paste. Two tablespoonfuls of water should 
then be added and the whole reboiled until, when 
tested, it forms a little firmer ball than before. If 
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EXTRACT seer 


SEE! Boys Girls Ladies 


™ How to earn a Gold Watch ora Pair of Barney & Berry Nickel Skates 
J orasied. W.G. Baker wants to introduce his Teas, Coffees, Fla- 
b voring Extracts and Borax Soap. Just sella few dollars’ worth 
among your friends and neighbors and choose your own reward. 
Sell 50 Ibs. fora Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, Ladies’ 


8 lbs. fora Boy’s Sled; 10 Ibs. for a Girl’s Framer Sled ; 
! 8Ibs.for a Pair of Barney & Berry Nickel-Plated Skates. 
’ Premiums are all of best quality, and Baker’s well- 
known brands of Teas, Cof- 
fees, etc., are better and 
cheaper than those sold in 
the grocery stores. A host of 
young people allover the land 
are engaged in the work. 
Many bright boys and girls 
thus spend their spare time, and very 
capable agents they make, too: ves, and 
many women who find their limited store 
cannot afford a Gold Watch or a Sewing 
Machine, start at once to earn it by selling 
Baker’s Teas. Many parents write 
that they are happy to have their 
children engage in the undertaking, 
for it teaches them to depend on 
their own resources and is really a 
business training. Mr. Baker pays all the freight and 
express. We would like you to be our agent. Send 
your name and address for 100-page illustrated cata- 
logue with full particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 


DEPT. 125, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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in cooling the candy forms a thin crust on top, I 
remove it before working. The perfect fondant 
melts instantly in the mouth. My fondant made, 
I have done enough for one day and find I enjoy 
the work more if I put it away and leave the 
making up into the various bonbons until another 
day. Pressed into a glass jar and covered with 
waxed paper it will keep for weeks. 

Fourteen years of candy-making has convinced 
me that all the world likes chocolate. Therefore 
l find nothing more satisfactory than chocolate 
creams. The variety is limited only by the in- 
ventive genius of the maker. Sweetened chocolate 
may be bought of any confectioner or may be 
made by melting unsweetened chocolate in a cup 
with a teaspoonful of water and adding to this 
an equal quantity of fondant melted to cream and 
flavored with vanilla. Mix both together standing 
in boiling water. However, I never have found 
this altogether satisfactory, and use the regular 
confectioner’s sweetened chocolate. Personally I 
prefer, and I have found many others do also, my 
creams made with plain, unsweetened chocolate, 
the filling being so very sweet that the slight bit- 
terness of the chocolate is just what is needed. 
Candy-making requires quickness; everything 
must be ready to hand. So, on chocolate day I 
first crack a number of English walnuts, taking 
care to retain the halves of the meat whole. Those 
that break are put aside and afterward chopped 
and used with the fondant. I have by me also a 
dish of almonds shelled and skinned, such flavor- 
ing extracts as I am to use, a deep colored orange, 
some candied cherries and a slice of candied pine- 
apple, both of which may be obtained at any con- 
fectioner’s. 


Orange and Nut Chocolates 


Putting some of the fondant in a bowl, set in a pan 
of hot water on the stove, I grate enough orange peel 
into it to flavor it, adding just a speck of tartaric acid 
to give it tartness. If the fondant is very stiff it will 
stand a little juice from the orange, but if inclined to 
be soft it will not stand the extra moisture. As the 
fondant melts I stir it constantly until the orange is 
thoroughly mixed in. If not stirred the fondant would 
go back to plain syrup. When thoroughly mixed I re- 
move from the stove, stirring it until stiff enough to 
work with the hands. Breaking off small bits I mold 
them into small! balls the size of marbles, putting them 
on a sheet of waxed paper. A few I make of triple size. 
When this is used up I treat another batch of fondant 
in like manner, save that this time I flavor with extract 
of vanilla instead of orange. When it cools so that I 
can work it with my hands I work into it the chopped 
nuts previously mentioned and then instead of molding 
into balls I roll it into the shane of nougatines. 

They are now ready for dipping. The chocolate must 
be melted slowly in a cup or small bowl set in hot water 
on the back part of the stove or in the top of the tea- 
kettle. Turning a baking pan bottom up, I cover it with 
waxed paper. Taking a cream on the end of a fork I 
dip it into the melted chocolate, taking care that it is 
thoroughly covered, and then drop onto the pan, working 
as quickly as possible. On the top of each of the large 
creams I place the half of a walnut or an almond after 
dipping. When all are dipped, I set away to cool in as 
cold a Dag as I can find, the pan making an easy wa 
of handling the creams hefore they have hardened. I 
when hardened the chocolate he found to have run down 
and spread slightly around the hottom of each cream, 
trim it off with a sharp knife. But this must be done 
before they get very hard. Lemon and coffee chocolates, 
and, in fact, all other flavors are made in the same 
manner. ~ 
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Bonbons 


l have found that a few delicately tinted bonbons add 
not a little to the attractiveness of a box of Christmas 
candies. When I first began | was forced to make my 
own coloring matter, but now Burnett’s coloring paste 
can be bought in tiny jars and is very convenient, not 
only in candy-making but in coloring cake icings and the 
like. For the inside of my bonbons, I proceed exactly as 
in making chocolate creams. The centers made, | am 
ready for dipping. Putting a piece of fondant in a bowl 
I melt it, stirring in just the least bit of color paste such 
as I can take up on the end of a toothpick. The novice 
is almost sure to use too much coloring. Delicate shades 
are far more attractive. Pale yellow, green, pink and 
violet are the prettiest. The fondant melted and colored, 
the balls are dipped in exactly the same way as were 
the chocolates. dip each ball a second time, as it 
makes a smoother, prettier candy. Lemon creams are 
made exactly as are the orange, save in the matter of 
flavoring, the peel and juice of a lemon being substituted 
for orange. Coffee creams are great favorites with many 
and are made in like manner, using strong extract of 
coffee for the flavoring. A little of the extract added to 
the fondant in which the balls are to be dipped will give 
it just the color needed. 


Raspberry Creams 


_ The inside of these I sometimes make with confec- 
tioner’s sugar because it is easier to handle with jam 
than is the fondant. To a dessertspoonful of raspberry 


jam add enough confectioner’s sugar to form a stiff 
paste. This is then molded into balls and dipped in pink 
fondant. Fig creams are delicious and are made by 


scraping out the soft part of figs and with confectioner’s 
sugar or stiff fondant working into a paste that can be 
handled. By way of variety I usually mold into oblong 
shapes instead of balls, and then dip. 

Dipped Nuts 

Broken meats of English walnuts and almonds are very 
nice. As I said before all of these things will need to 
be dipped twice. The bowl of melted fondant should be 
kept standing in hot water, and even then will stiffen 
rapidly. As soon as too stiff to use, remelt, always re- 
membering to stir. Dipping should be done swiftly, for 
continued remelting of fondant will cause it to granu- 
late and become grainy. 


Cherries and Pineapple 

Candied cherries dipped are a pleasing variety and of 
course should be colored pink. The candied pineapple 
cut in tiny cubes and dipped in unflavored fondant is 
equally delicious. Stiff fondant flavo-ed with vanilla and 
molded the size and shape of a queen olive with the 
half of an English walnut pressed firmly on either side 
is a highly popular candy. 

The bulk of my Christmas candies made up, 1 
utilize the remnants of fondant for a few pretty 
novelties that add much to the appearance of a 
dish or box and amply repay the trouble involved. 
Into a bit of fondant the size and shape of a queen 
olive, flavored with bitter almond and colored 
green, press firmly, sidewise, a very white almond, 
holding the candy in the left hand, curved so that 
the pressure of the nut may not change the shape. 
The result is an excellent imitation of a green 
almond just burst at the side. 

I have had a tin form made, six inches long. 
one inch wide and one inch deep. This I line 
with waxed paper and fill to a third of its depth 
with chocolate flavored and colored fondant, 
pressing it down firmly. Then I put in a layer 
of pink flavored with rose water, and for the 
final layer put in white flavored with vanilla, or 
green flavored with almond, or yellow flavored 
with orange or lemon. There is almost no limit 
to the combinations. Finely chopped nuts may 
be worked into one layer. The candy is pressed 
in firmly to take the shape of the tin form. When 
it is taken out it will be a cube six inches long 
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Only Damper in the 


Home Crawford 


Range. This SINGLE DAMPER (patented) is the most valuable 
improvement ever put into a cooking stove, It means a 
steady fire and even heat and economy in fuel, 


Regulation is exact, simple, reliable; a sin- 
gle movement of the single damper controls fire 
and oven. Two-damper ranges are difficult and 
unscientific, 

Extra Large Oven same size top and bottom ; 
five heights for rack, asbestos lined back. A 
grand baker. 

Fire Box best made, burns least fuel, pro- 
duces most cooking heat, easiest and cleanest to 
care for. 

Have you seen a “Home Crawford” ? 


WALKER & PRATT [IFG. CO., 


aa TINNED 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household helps—free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Housckeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


Nee Butter 
Cutter, 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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by an inch square. With a sharp knife I slice 

-it down, making my slice a quarter of an inch 
thick. These fancy squares scattered through a 
dish are not less attractive to the eye than to the 
taste. 

Another novelty for which I use this same 
form is tutti frutti. Equal amounts of finely 
chopped citron, currants well washed and dried, 
sultana raisins and chopped nuts are worked into 
twice as much fondant, and the form is filled 
with this. It is afterward cut into slices, and 
because it is inclined to be a bit sticky each slice 
is neatly wrapped in waxed paper. It may be 
made in one, two or more colors if you like. 

I might go on with many other suggestions, 
but the varieties mentioned I have found the 
easiest to make and perhaps more satisfactory 


Ready for Home Consumption 


than some more elaborate. Candy-making is an 
art, but once acquired it is fascinating. Don’t be 
discouraged with the first failure or the second, 
for the final success wil! be ample compensation, 
and the handsome box of Christmas candies will 
be a source of pride for yourself and enjoyment 
for your friends. 


Rita and Jimmy, in Two Little Street Singers, 
are charming young folks who think they are the 
children of Tonio, an Italian musician, but find 
they are not, after the reader has been with them 
through many romantic experiences. There’s a 
beautiful engraving of Rita and Jimmy dancing, 
on the cover. Mrs N. A. M. Roe is the author, 
and Lee & Shepard of Boston are the publishers; 
price $1. 


WHEN THE Hair falls out, seeming dry and life- 
less, rub the scalp lightly ten minutes every night 
with the tips of the fingers, dipping them in cold 
water as often as they get dry. 
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Thimble Club Recipes 


{Gathered from the meetings of the Thimble Club of Bing- 
hamion, N Y 


Tomato and Hickory Nut Salad (original) 


Dissolve a box of acidulated gelatine in cold water 
enough to cover it, using the pink powder inclosed in the 
gelatine. Rub the tomatoes through a sieve, ad! salt and 
a pinch of red pepper and the dissolved gelatine, and after 
heating thoroughly and cooling add chopped hickory nuts 
and small pieces of celery. Set to cool in a mold. Stir 
occasionally until it begins to set. When ready to serve, 
cover with the following dressing: One teaspoon of salt, 
one teaspoon of sugar, one teaspoon of mustard and three 
tablespoons of vinegar. Stir in three eggs, one at a time; 
mix thoroughly. Cook in a double boiler. When cool 
mix in a pint of stiffly whipped cream and pour over the 
molded tomato and scatter chopped nuts over it. When 
serving have a dish filled with crisp, curly lettuce leaves 
beside your salad, put a leaf on the plate, then a spoon of 
salad and proceed to eat.—Mrs D. L. Bardwell. 


A Brand New Sandwich 


Chop two good-sized cucumbers fine, add a little onion 
juice, a dash of red pepper and mix with as much may- 
onnaise dressing. This filling is dainty and makes a 
very “tasty”? sandwich.—Mrs E. H. Tichener. 


Creamed Oysters 


Take one quart of oysters and one quart of cream; add 
butter, salt and pepper. Put the oysters and cream into 
separate stewpans, the oysters in their own liquid, and let 
them come to a boil. Skim, then take from the liquid 
and put in a heated dish. Put the cream and liquid 
together, season and thicken with powdered bread crumbs. 
When thickened, add the oysters.—Mrs A. B. Brown. 


Mrs Clarke’s Plum Pudding 


Use one quart of bread crumbs, one-half cup of molasses, 
one-half cup of sugar, one cup of raisins, a small piece of 
citron, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half 
teaspoonful of cloves, three eggs, one cup of sour milk and 
one-half cup of suet. Steam for three hours. 


Pudding Sauce 
Use one cup of butter and two cups of sugar. Beat 
two eggs very light. Stir together, add one wineglassful 


of brandy or two of sherry. Place the bowl in a pan of 
hot water until thoroughly heated 


Kitchen Prizes 


A first prize of twenty-five dollars in cash is 
offered by ‘Goop HovusekeEPING for photographs 
or sketches, with accompanying text, showing a 
kitchen which has proved a model of convenience. 
Additional cash prizes of generous amount will 
be awarded if the entries warrant. The articles 
accompanying the sketches should point out the 
features of the kitchen in question which have 
proved especially good, also the parts which need 
improvement. Homes, little and great, are in- 
cluded in the scope of this contest; a model 
kitchen is as likely to be found in one class as the 
other. Competitors should send the pictures and 
articles as soon as possible, taking care to label 
each photograph and drawing clearly with their 
name and address, and to inclose stamps if they 
wish the return of the material. 


Ir A WomAN notices that her needles often grow 
bent, let her try using the short ones known as 
“betweens.” 
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“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 


But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
vaporized Cresolene, Cresolene has been most success 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases, "Actual tests show 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria, 
Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by 
all druggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
IN 


WHEATLET 


and mus cle 


FOR CHILD 
OR ADULT 


No tonics 
or aids to di- 
gestion are 
needed when 


Wheatlet 


is a part of 
the regular 
daily diet. 


Delicate and rich in flavor—a_ per- 
fect food for men, women and children, 
For sale by grocers evcrywhere, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


TABLE 
PADS. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


— pom 
“KITCHEN AND HAND” 


SAP... 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 
For Cleansing and Polishing 
Tin, Copper, brass, 
And all Metals. 
ut yenbs cu sey 


ANIVd 
Farsorsay 


TRADE NIARK. 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, Axic 
Grease, Blacking, and all impurities from the hands, it is 
unequaled, leaving the skin soft, white an.1 smooth. 


Beware of Imitations. For Sale by all Grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Office, 123 Oliver St., 


Factury, Wollaston, Mass. 


Boston. 


Ww you write advertisers please mention 
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FINANCIAL 


{The higher and broader life of the household 
depends much upon having its funds or savings 
so invested as to make the family as “‘easy” as 1] 
possible regarding its financial support.] 


Small Savings and Trust Funds 


The preservation of the principal—there’s the 
one true rule to be followed faithfully in the care 
of trust funds and small savings. The world 
over, people who are dependent for their support 
upon a mere nest egg seem not to know the dif- 
ference between investment and speculation. 
Prominent men—the more’s the pity—are found 
every day recommending to friends and acquaint- 
ances of smali means, stocks and bonds which 
have not the first element of security. It is 
astounding, the things a man of good standing 
will do for a commission, or the schemes to which 
he will lend his influence in return for a block of 
stock. Let the investor inform himself or her- 
self thoroughly and weigh the opportunities 
offered by those who claim to be their friends, at 
their true value. It is to offer safe guidance for 
the small investor that this article is written. 

“For small sums, say up to a thousand dollars,” 
said a very conservative investor, “I recommend 
the best of savings banks, in states where these 
institutions are well safeguarded. The best sav- 
ings bank law in the United States is that of 
Massachusetts, and that has its flaws. Connecti- 
cut and New York protect savii gs bank deposi- 
tors almost equally well. Choose the savings 
banks known to be the strongest. For instance, 
a bank in a small town whose prosperity depends 
upon a single industry may have elements of 
weakness, because if disaster should come to that 
industry, real estate loans might be adversely 
affected. Large savings banks in the cities also 
may have elements of weakness. The best banks 
in the three states mentioned are reasonably safe 
for small amounts.” 

Coming to the consideration of amounts exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, a pre-eminently sound 
investment is government bonds. These are not 
taxable, strictly speaking. Inheritance or legacy 
taxes are not taxes, from a legal point of view, 
and the fact that government bonds are found by 
a recent decision of the United States supreme 
court to be subject, like other property, to this 
drag-net is one objection to their ownership. 
Nevertheless, their exemption from tax raises 
their net yield of about 2 3-4 per cent to about 4 
per cent (not counting inheritance tax), which is 
more than the most of savings banks pay now. 

Next in safety to government bonds for the 
small investor are certain first mortgage and 


guaranteed bonds, such for example as the sav- 
ings banks of Massachusetts are allowed to invest 
in. These include first mortgage bonds upon 
real estate in that commonwealth, up to 60 per 
cent of the valuation of the property. Our friend 
already quoted would limit this to 50 per cent 
of the valuation cf the property. The public 
funds of the United States, of New York or of 
any of the New England states are reckoned safe; 
likewise the bonds or notes of any county, city 
or town of Massachusetts, or any incorporated 
district whose net indebtedness does not exceed 
5 per cent of its last preceding valuation. Similar 
securities of municipalities in the other New Eng- 
land states, with the same proviso as to indebted- 
ness, are included. The legally authorized bonds 
of the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are available to the Massachu- 
setts savings banks, likewise municipal bonds in 
these states issued by cities of 30,000 inhabitants 
or over, with the 5 per cent limit of indebtedness. 

Coming to railroads, the Massachusetts saving: 
bank law gives the investor careful guidance. ‘Li 
favors the first mortgage bonds of New Engla d 
railroads which have paid regular dividends of 3 
per cent or over for ten years preceding ‘nvest- 
ment, even if these be leased lines. To these are 
added the first mortgage bonds and notes of the 
following railroads, provided they have paid 
regular dividends of 4 per cent for ten years pre- 
ceding the investment: Fitchburg, Old Colony, 
Boston and Lowell, Boston and Maine, New 
York Central, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Illinois Central, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, Chicago and Northwestern, Delaware 
and Hudson Canal company. Add to these the 
first mortgage guaranteed bonds of railroads in- 
corporated in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, provided 
these roads have paid regular dividends of 4 per 
cent or over for ten years preceding the invest- 
ment. 

Referring once more to the counsels of our 
friend already quoted, first mortgages on im- 
proved town property, up to 50 per cent of value, 
are good. He recommends also the best of pre- 
ferred and guaranteed railroad stocks, such for 
example as the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, New York Central, Chicago and North- 
western and the “C, B & Q.” National bank 
stock he rules out, because it is not always con- 
servative and is liable to assessment. 

“What should be the net average income from 
the class of investments here outlined?” I asked 
him. 

“From 3 I-2 to 4 per cent, real estate bringing 
the average up to the latter figure. Real estate 
pays 4 I-2 to § per cent.” 
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BUTCHER'S: THIRD 
*| NATIONAL BANK 
\ 
Corner Main and Hill Streets 
POLISH UNITED STATES 
m Is the Best Finish Made for ™ DEPOSITARY 
Interior Capital $500,000. Surplus $450,000. 
Woodwork, | Furait Utfers to depositors every facility 
y ure. which their business and respon- 
MANUFACTURED BY THE sibility warrant. 
‘ BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY,” 
386 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. | ©: HARRIS, President 
. Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers m FREDERICK HARRIS, Cashier 
in Painters’ Supplies. 7 


| HAMPDEN LOAN AND 
|| TRUST COMPANY 


415 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
—sold onhonor, 16-page illustrated circu- 
lar and price list FREE. Poultry Manual WILLIAM H. HAILE, President. 
and Catalogue No. 148  {160-pages, 8x1lin. Edmund P. Kendrick, William F. Whiting, Vice-Presidents, 


William G. McIntyre, Treasurer, Sayward Galbraith, Assistant 
IN 


postpaid for 15 cts. in Treas 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR,CO.. 
Chicago, ayland,N.¥. Boston, Mass. Directors: William _H. Haile, William E. Wright, Henry M. 


Phillips, Henry C. Haile, Peter Murray, Wilham F. Whiting. 
Edmund P. Kendrick, Edwa.d N. Gibbs, Wiluam B. Plunket, 


9 BORATED William G. McIntyre. 
“A TALCUM Transacts a General Ranking Business. Allows interest on De- 


osits subject to check. Acts as ‘Trustee, Transfer Agent and 

egistrar for Corporations May be appointed Executor, Ad- 

: ministrator, Guardian, Receiver. Assignee or Tru-tee, and ac 

= cepts trusts created by will or otherwise. 

STORAGE VAULTS AND SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FROM 
$2 A YEAR LPWARD. 


SPRINGFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Get Mennen’s (the original). Semple | 321 and 3233 MAIN ST, CORNER BRIDGE ST. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 
| SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
DEPOSITS 


’ HENRY H. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
GEO. B. HOLBROOK,’ Vice-Pres't. 


RALPH P. ALDEN, Cashier. 


Ss P li ond business accounts solicited, even though the, 
Vi h may be small. 
eee to e oO IS Interest allowed on* Snecial and Time Deposits. 


Drafts drawn for any amount on all parts of the world. 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. Safe Deposit Boxes, $5 to $12 per yeur. 
Directors: C. A, Crocker. Robt. W. Day, Michael Dunn, 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. Ralph W. Ellis, Geo, Be W. D- Kinsman. 


Seg’ Geo, W. Tapley, F. G. Tobey, H. H. Bowman. Ruilph 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. iP 


TO LOVERS OF GOOD MUSIC. 


We manufacture a little instrument called THE MAESTRO which will play any organ with ex- 
ecution and orchestral effects equal to a self-playing organ costing several hundred dollars. 

THE MAESTRO extends over the keyboard and is supported by the blocks on each end. It is easily 
applied without cutting or defacing the organ in the least, and may be removed or replaced in a moment. 
It is extremely simple in operation, will not get out of order, and the cost isso slight that all may possess it 

With THE MAESTRO anyone can play the master compositions of Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart, the 
latest popular Song, Waltz or Wood with absolutely no knowledge of music. 

The music used on THE MAESTRO is arranged from the orchestralscore. and the Expressions, Re- 
tards, Accelerations are under complete control of the operator, and effects are produced which 
astonish and delight all who hear it, and which cannot be equaled by any human performer. . 

A full description of THE MAESTRO is found in our booklet “Twentieth Century Music” which 
we send free to all, and a catalog of a thousand selections of Maestro music is mailed for a two-cent stamp. 

We ure making special inducements to the first purchaser in each locality. 


THE MAESTRO CO. (Inc.), 8 Water St., Elbridge, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 


SUPPLIED’ 
MOISTURE 
2 
Positi 
= A Positive Relief 
d Jf and all afflictions of the skin. “A little higher 
in price, perhaps, than worthless substitetes, bot a 
5 : reason for it."” Delightful after shaving. Sold 
eworhere. od on in ? ots 
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{ 
AS 
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New Departures in Insurance 


By A. GRAHAM 


It was the original purpose of life insurance 
to enable a man, in case of his sudden death, to 
provide in some measure for those dependent 
upon him for support. What is now known as 
straight life insurance was in the beginning the 
only kind. The insured took out a policy, agreed 
to pay so much a year and received the assurance 
from the company that when he died his widow 
or children should have a certain amount of 
money. It was a sort of savings bank, with the 
additional feature that the amount of the policy 
would be available even though he died much be- 
fore the company had received anything like the 
amount from him that it would have to pay out. 
The business was based on the law of average life 
expectation, and though the company would be a 
loser in some cases, it would profit in many others, 
and the insured was always glad to have the com- 
pany profit, for it meant longer life for him. This 
was a purely ethical insurance, for it was of no 
personal benefit to the insured. He paid his pre- 
miums for the benefit of others. 

Life insurance was still young, however, when 
it took another form. Men wanted to know if, 
after paying premiums for a certain period, the 
company could not return to them what they had 
paid in, with as much interest as could be paid 
with profit to the company. This demand was 
promptly met by the companies, and the result 
was the endowment form of insurance of various 
kinds. This form carried with it the obligation 
of the company to pay the face of the policy in 
case of the death of the insured at any time, and 
also the agreement to pay to the insured, if he be 
living, the same amount at the maturity of the 
policy, which is usually fifteen or twenty years. 
Payments of premiums may be made annually for 
various periods, as agreed upon in the policy, 
sometimes the whole amount being paid in one 
premium. In that case less would be charged by 
the company than if the payments are strung out 
through a ser‘es of years, because the company 
has the use of the money for a longer time. 

Tontine insurance is the least ethical form of 
policy regularly issued by the life companies. 
Rates in this form are higher and the survivors in 
a given class have the benefit of all lapses, but 
those who die during the period get the benefit of 
life insurance to the face value of their policies. 
Tonti, the man who gave the system its name, put 
forth a harder scheme than the one described 
above as that now in vogue. A certain number 
of insured were put in a class. There was no life 
insurance and there was no benefit to any except 
the survivors at the end of the period, if a period 


was specified, or the last survivor took all the 
earnings except what went to the company, if that . 
was the form agreed upon. This and the present 
form of tontine insurance are more speculative 
than ethical, 

Accident insurance is a younger form, but one 
now firmly established. It is so well known to 
the public that it needs no explanation. Insur- 
ance against sickness perhaps had its origin in the 
fraternal societies, such as the Odd Fellows, the 
Knights ot Pythias, etc, which agree to pay to 
members a specified weekly sum in case of sick- 
ness. The regular insurance companies were slow 
to adopt this form, but many of them have done 
so and they now issue regular policies against 
sickness. 

Employers’ liability insurance grew naturally 
out of accident insurance. If a man could be in- 
sured against accident, why could not a corpora- 
tion or another employer be insured against acci- 
dent to an employee for which the employer would 
be liable at law? This want was promptly met by 
the accident insurance companies, and blanket 
policies are issued on this basis to manufacturers, 
street railways, steam railroads, to owners of large 
buildings in which there are elevators and to 
others who feel the need of such policies. 

Until quite recently the man who had to give 
a bond when holding a position of trust had to 
call upon some friend to furnish security. Now 
organized companies do this for him. For a small 
fee a man whose reputation and standing are sat- 
isfactory to the company can obtain a bond for the 
faithful discharge of any trust or any duty. Office 
holders, cashiers, bookkeepers, administrators, 
executors and others are thus relieved of the 
necessity of pressing their friends into service to 
sign their bonds. This form of insurance has a 
decided moral value. It is well understood that 
the surety companies are implacable. Where 
friends on a man’s bond might be willing to cover 
up a peculation and make a shortage good, the 
company that gives a bond will leave no stone 
unturned to bring the offender to justice. All 
men want to keep out of jail. They will have a 
hard time doing it if they offend against a bond 
supplied by a surety company. There is seldom 
any escape from them, and this fact must have a 
deterrent effect against the crime of dishonesty. 

Other forms of insurance are now common. 
You may be insured against loss by burglary as 
well as loss by fire, storm and lightning. Some 
of the big life insurance companies will issue a 
policy on almost any plan you desire or can sug- 
gest. A rate was recently furnished to a friend 
of the writer by a New York company for a $1000 
policy payable in ten years in case the insured be 
living at that time, and if not the company was 
to have all that should be paid in in the way of 
premiums. 
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The Best Survive 


‘True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


colds, 

Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound | 

and Tar Cash Assets, $4,906,939 .06 


has survived because it is the best. Cash Capital, 1,500,000.00 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 00 Surplus to Policy Holders, 3,185,092.34 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes Take HALE’S. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


Springfield Fire 


and Marine 
Tnsurance Company 


Largest Fire Insurance Company Chartered 
by the State of Massachusetts 


A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice Pres't 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary 
W. J. MACKAY, Ass’t Secretary 


100 VIGITING 35c F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
‘ostpaid. 


name and address, latest style. Order filled day received. | 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special induce- | 
ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! Agencies in all Prominent Localities Throughout 


E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept.l,St.Louis,Mo. | the United States 


INCORPORATED 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Percentage 
1889 1899 Gains of Gains. 
0000008 $1,913,230.88 $4,405,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 505,125.90 981,189.54 76,063.64 94.25 
$2,418,356.78 $5,387, 143.57 2,968, 786.79 122.76 
$10,415,817.64 $23,819, 937.17 $13,404, 119.53 128.69 
Amount Insure:l..... 56,320,503.00 123,980, 438.00 67,659, 935.00 120.13 
857,342.01 1,984,822.63 1,127,480.62 131.51 


Since its organization Tle Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policyholders 


In Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.61 


Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
For information concerning Policy Contracts, address HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 
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PuBLIsHER’s DEskK 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


DECEMBER 


For January 


Some modern dining rooms will 
be described and illustrated from 
beautiful photographs taken in 
the homes of famous and wealthy 
New Yorkers. There will be an 
interesting and unique study of 
intelligence offices and their serv- 
ice to womankind. 

In answer to numerous inqui- 
ries, a helpful article, and delight- 
ful from a literary point of view, 
has been written about The Cele- 
bration of Wedding Anniversa- 
ries. The series, Keeping House 
in an Apartment, will be contin- 
ued, and the second and last ar- 
ticle in The Mysteries of Ventila- 
tion will conclude the discussion 
so attraclively begun in November 

A twentieth century kitchen 
will be described and illustrated 
by its owner. An unusually in- 
teresting and serviceable club of 
women will be described and illus- 
trated. The building up of a suc- 
cessful woman’s exchange in New 
York state will be fully described, 
and valuable information given 
concerning the exchanges through- 
out the Empire state. 

A charming little essay by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, on Getting Into 
Social Life, will prove helpful and 
inspiring. Other material bearing 
on “the higher life of the house- 
hold” will make this a notable 
isste in this respect. 

One of the foremost of Ameri- 
can story writers will furnish a 
lot of rare and fine cooking 
recipes which have been used in 
her family for generations; other 
collections from other celebrated 
writers to appear in later issues. 
There will be original recipes 
from noted teachers of cookery. 
Our Experiment Station depart- 
ment, with its crisp, short notes, 
will be very complete and fasci- 
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nating. The children’s pages will 
be the liveliest and best yet. Cer- 
tain novel features, which will 
quite match anything here enu- 
merated, are expected for the 


-January number, but cannot be ab- 


solutely promised. 


The Servant Girl Question 


The announcement that organ- 
ized womanhood is uniting to 
grapple this whole problem of do- 
mestic service will be received 
with acclaim everywhere. 

Little need be added here to the 
plan for investigation and solution 
of this question, outlined cn the 
preceding pages. It is both scien- 
tific and practical. It is so simple 
that only lack of interest on the 
part of those to be benefited can 
prevent its success. All great 
movements that accomplish large 
results are carried out by simple 
means, but are directed by execu- 
tive genius. 

This undertaking will cost Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING thousands of dol- 
lars. No one else will be taxed a 
cent for it, directly or indirectly. 
But the women of this and other 
countries are. expected to make 
the investigation. This means a 
very little work by each one of 
many thousands, so organized that 
the results will come together with 
the perfection of an automatic 
machine. 

Here is a definite work for as- 
sociated women that promises 
larger, better and more lasting 
good to them than any other line 
of activity. 


Our Health Department 


Is making a strong appeal to our 
readers and promises to be one of 
the most popular and useful fea- 
tures of the magazine. Its omis- 
sion this month is only a post- 
ponement. An article of very un- 
usual interest and importance, 
already in type and promised for 
December, gives way to the claims 
of holiday material, which cannot 
wait. This will appear in Jan- 
uary, and is nothing less than a 
paper by the most eminent heart 


specialist in the world, Dr T. M. 
Groedel of Bad-Nauheim, Ger- 
many, grand-ducal Hessian medi- 
cinalrat. It is entitled “How to 
Avoid Heart Troubles,” and is a 
popular treatment of the subject, 
while at the same time of the 
utmost scientific value and impor- 
tance. 


A Bouquet 


’ We have a big envelope stuffed 
with clippings from newspapers all 
over the country, in which encour- 
aging things are said of the No- 
vember Goop HouSEKEEPING. Some 
are the set “notices” of the maga- 
zine, but many of the comments 
go out of their way to accord 
Goop HovuseEKkEEPING hearty praise. 
Rather than take valuable space 
to tell readers through these ex- 
tracts that which they see for 
themselves, we single out a kind 
word from a man whose reputa- 
tion for ability and judgment is 
national, Mr B. F. Keith, the 
owner of theaters in several of the 
great cities. This was quite un- 
solicited, and was written after 
seeing the October number: 

Will you permit me to say a 
word in praise of Goop House- 
KEEPING? I found much to interest 
me in it, and was _ particularly 
pleased with its typographical ap- 
pearance, the print being large and 
clear, which greatly adds to the 
enjoyment of reading it, especially 
if one happens to be traveling by 
train. Very sincerely yours, 


There have been a number of 
calls for the index to Volume 30 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, the one 
closing with the issue of June, 
1900. This is now in preparation, 
having been omitted by the pub- 
lisher of the magazine, and will 
be forwarded to anyone sending a 
two-cent stamp for postage. The 
index to Volume 31, which closes 
with the present issue, will like- 
wise be ready soon and supplied 
on the same terms. 
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edi- 
an Colds are serious things. 
Theyleadtoworsethings. 
sa A cold is theseed of consump- 
ect, tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
the by cold, and many a little life 
or- has been snuffed out by it because 


the proper remedy was not alhand. 


Dr Hookers 
Cough: Croup 


fed 
al Syrup 
ur- gives relief at once. It has saved thon- 
lo- sands of lives. Every mother should see 
that it is always in the house. Don’t 
me wait till you need it—that may be 
too late. Contains no opium—abso- 
lutely safe—endorsed by phy- 
elctans = 50 years. e 
ouly by iarles B. Kings ey, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Drug 
ec. 
Stores 
X= ao 
nd 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
= Ps Containing the following unique ideas for 
is 
he CHRISTMAS FANCY WORK 
“Embroidery Linens for Framing” has 
he never before treated in the printed of 
n- ; any other book. Our exclusive designs when 4 
« embroidered become rich pletures in silk for pre- 
er Bf serving in a frame under glass like any other 
¢ picture. So the embroiderer’s handiwork lasts . 
a lifetime. “Battenberg Work” is made clear 4 
¢ from start to finish, covering 24 new designs. q 
a “Bobbinet Designs” illustrate a new style of 
& embroidery, in which the work is easy and the oe 
E- result very handsome. 
st a Book contains 130 illustrated pages; 16 new 
, Colored Plates; instructions for beginners; latest 
ly & designs in doilies and centerpieces. Ask for our # 
p- “1901 Book.” Mailed for 10 cents. Address * 
1d ‘ THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
ie 88 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
ly 
Has been used for over sixty years 
s by millions of mothers for their 
children while teeth- 
WINS ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
SOOQTHIN softens the gums, allays 
all pain; cures wind colic, 
SYRUP and is the best remedy for — 
oea. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
Be sure and ask for ‘*Mrs. W. inslow’s Sooth- 
yf ing Syrup.” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 
° cents a bottle. 
HOME, OFFICE 
FOOT COPFORT 
1, “CAPITOL” Lamb’s Wool 
Soles. Fer crocheted 
ad for gifts or home use. Delight- 
fully comfortable. 25¢ 
Hair Insoles make walking 
a a pleasure. Keep feet dry and 
warm; cure rheumatism, ten- 
1e der and perspiring feet. 10 cents 
pair, 3 pairs 25 >. 
'S Alaska Socks are unequaled for 
hospitals and rubber boots, and as a 
a house, toilet and bed slipper. 25 cents 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 49, Hartford, Conn. 


pair, postpaid. 
Take no substitutes Ask your dealer or send us sizes. 
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“THE BLISS” CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


Made in Four Sizes, 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 

Unexcelled for BROILING steaks. chops, fish, without 
s'noke, odor, or heating the kitchen, Used by placing in one of 
the back holes of kitchen range, with or without fire in the range. 

Just the thing for camping out parties. Can be used inde- 
pendent of any other stove in the open air. 

Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, or send 
for cireular and price list. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


PERFECTION CAKE TIN 
<= a has removable bottom which enables 
= you to remove without breaking the 
most delicate cake or pie. Bottom fits 
in groove; will not leak batter. We 
make ten ‘styles round, square and 
oblong. We are the largest manu- 
facturers of a’ure Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin 
Ware inthe world. AGENTS, write how to get free this 
and others of our best selling household novelties—Outiit w 
$2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dep GM 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. ,Chieago, DL, 
ork, N. ¥.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; "Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 
This Co. is wort ‘a Million Dollars and is reliable, 


CAN Di ks Make them. Good recipes. All kinds 

Make them to sell. Chocolate Creams, 
Marsh-Mallows, Caramels, Ete. Choice varieties. Book only 
10 cents, UNION STAMPING WORKS, Newtown, Ct. 


RELIABLE WOMEN WANTED our nousehot 


spec ialties. Large profits. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Dept. 2, Kochester, N. Y. 


Self Threading Sewing Needles, weak sighted or blind can 
thread them, one kind thread springs in onend; other on side. 
One Packetof either kind 10 cents; 4 for 25c; 12 for 60cts, post 

paid. 


Large ill's cat'¢ free, of Plays, Wies, Tricks and Agents 
Latest Novelties to sell. C. E. Marshall, Mfr., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


1,000,000 DOILIES FREE. 


We have 1,000,000 DOL IES to give away. Send us eight 2c 
stamps—li6e—for a year’s subseription to INGALLS’ FANtCY 
WORK BOOK, and we will send vou SIX Fine Linen DOILIES 
rREE. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


19sample 


separate iss 
10 cents. Pe 
lished at 136 Lib- 
— Y. 


rty St., N. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying 815 to 835 weekly? 
Situations sosaye obtainable. We are the original instruc- 
tors by ma 
HOME © ORRESPt INDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


BIG RESULT from a smal! in- 

vestment. That's 

w hat you getin buying The Bantam Hateber. 
Hatches every NT ON SO 

from 50ergs. 50 ege size 35. TON 30 

DAYSFREETRIAL. Ses No 78 

Buekey Co, d, 0. 


YOUR COLD ROOMS 


By switching heat through a-Ross Radiator from 
your stove, range or furnace instead of wasting it 
up the chimney. Illus. booklet sent free. 


ROSS RADIATOR CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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THREE GREAT BOOKS 


A Free Choice of One or All 


A Most Extraordinary Offer to 


Goop HousEKEEPING Subscribers 


HIS book contains 240 pages and 196 maps and views, including maps of every country on the face of 
the globe, and the leading cities of this country, with a most complete alphabetical index, together 
with statistical, descriptive and historical matter of great value. Also many interesting views 

of scenic marvels, city views, portraits, naval and military war scenes, diagrams, etc. It also contains 
ninety-six pages of maps, printed in three and four colors, of all the countries in the world, including 
detailed maps of every state and territory of the Union, and of Canada. Also twenty-six pages of 
detailed maps of leading cities of the United States and Europe, making it a complete guide for all 
who have occasion to visit these cities. It is handsomely bound in imitation leather covers, and for 
all practical purposes is as good as an atlas costing two or three dollars. 


CHAMBERS’ POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HIS book contains 700 pages, 20,000 articles and 1000 illustrations. The knowledge it contains 
is universal because it includes articles on all divisions and subdivisions of Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Engineering, Geography, Geology, History, 

Horticulturc, Law, Literature, Mechanics, Medicine, Music, Mythology, Natural History, Painting, 
Philosophy, Physiology, Politics, Religion, Sculpture, with Biographical Sketches of the great men of 
all times, and graphic descriptions of the Countries of the Globe, population, etc. It is nicely printed 
and substantially bound in stiff paper covers, and formerly sold in cloth for One Dollar. It is guar- 
anteed to be just as represented, or money refunded. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


HIS most interesting and delightful novel from its first appearance in serial form has enjoyed an 
undiminished popularity. It has been rendered into German, French, Danish and Russian. 
In England an edition of 10,000 copies was printed immediately after its appearance here. To 
Edward Eggleston as its author can justly be given the credit of being the leader in the most signifi- 
cant movement in American literature in our generation. Before “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
appeared the New England dialect had kept the field. Since its publication the Creole, the Cracker, 
the Pennsylvania German, the Georgia planter and the Negro have all found their way into our 
literature Over 100,000 sold, never at less than $1.25 per copy, but there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who have as yet never had an opportunity of securing “The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” To 
such we offer a rare opportunity to get this greatest of American stories in a special popular priced 
edition, with numerous illustrations, absolutely as a gift. 


Sew to Get Them 


To introduce Goop HOUSEKEEPING into every home where it is not at present taken, and to 
induce prompt renewals, we make for a limited time the following special and extraordinary offer :— 

On receipt of $1.00, paying for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to January 1, 1902, we will send absolutely 
Sree any one of the three books described above, or we will send all /hree for $1.50. As an induce- 
ment to get up aclub we will send any one of these books free to any person sending us one new 
subscription at $1.00, the new subscriber to have his choice of any book as stated. Postage paid by 
us in each case. Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 

Address all orders to 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, or CHICAGO, ILL 


° 

: 

HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

| 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HON. D. J. BREWER, Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
“| recommend it toall as the one great standard authority.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | t | 
Trade-Mark of ‘‘ the Authentic, 
Unabridged, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition.” 1 C Cl O ad T 


KE, VERYONE knows this great work. It has a wider acceptance and is more 

generally adopted in actual use as a standard authority than any other 
lexicon in the world. It is the one indispensable work and family educator. 
It has the widest use of any book in the world, saveonly the Bible. Like 
gold, it is always at par value. Its price is never cut. It is protected by 
copyright throughout the world. The full sheep binding costs $10.75, but 
we offer it 


Absolutely Free of Cost 


To anyone who gets ten new subscribers to Good Housekeeping, each for 
one year,and sends us $10 for the same. You thus get for $10 what costs 
$20.75. If you have any difficulty in getting ten new subscribers, get five or 
more, or even three if you can do no better, and remit the balance in cash so 
as to make up the $10 required. 


A PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS. If you do not wish to canvass 
you may yourself pay $5 for 
five new subscribers, putting in $5 moreto make up the $10 required. Or you 
can present Good Housekeeping fora year to each of ten of your acquaint- 
ances. Specify by writing (P) against the name of those whom you wish 
to present with a year’s subscription, and we will send to them a handsome 
card stating that you have paid $1 for Good Housekeeping forone year to 
be sent to them with your compliments. 


HOW EVERY READER MAY GET IT. For $10 we will send you 
Good Housekeeping for 
three years, together with a copy of the Dictionary, thus giving you $13.75 in 
value. This offer applies to old as well as new subscribers. 


Complete outfit for getting up clubs, including sample copies of Good 
Housekeeping, sample pages of Dictionary, directions, blanks for names, 
etc, will be mailed free to all who send 8c in stamps for postage, which sum 
may be deducted from your first remittance. Be sure to call for Outfit D. 

Address all orders, subscriptions, remittances to 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, 


Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 
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‘“‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—New York Evangelist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 


FOREIGN. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE LivinG AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, and will con- 
tinue for several successive numbers, a thrilling account of ‘The Siege of the 
Legations,”” written by Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspondent of The 
London Times at Peking. This narrative is of absorbing interest in its de- 
scriptions of the daily life of the besieged legationers, and it is noteworthy 
also as containing some disclosures relating to the inside history of what went 
on at Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new and of the 
utmost importance. The unusual length of Dr. Morrison’s narrative has pre- 
cluded and probably will preclude any other publication of it on this side of 


A Necessity to Every Reader of Intelligence 
and Literary Taste 
“The Siege of the Legations” 


the Atlantic. In England it has attracted wide notice. 
EACH WEEKLY NUMBER CONTAINS SIXTY-FOUR PAGES 


In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important contributions to the 
ss of Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the light 
iterary and social essays of the weekly literary and political journals. Science, politics, biography, 
art, travel, public affairs, literary criticism and all other departments of knowledge and discussion 
which interest intelligent readers are represented in its pages. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 


A short story and an instalment of a serial story; and translations of striking articles from French, 

German, Italian 211d Spanish periodicals are made ex pressiy forthe magazine by its own staff of translators, 

THE LIVING AGE has ministered for over fifty-six years to the wants of a large class of alert and 
cultivated readers, and is today perhaps even more valuable than ever to those who wish to keep 


abreast of current thought aud discussions. 


Published WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers 15 cents each. 


Free for Three Months. th: is exhausted 


there will be sent to each new 
subscriber for 1901, on request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE from 
October 1st to December 31st, 1900. These numbers will contain The Siege 
of the Legations, as above, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, The Treasure, 
and the opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul Bourget. These 
serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE and will appear only in this 
magazine. Address 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O, Box 5206. BOSTON. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HouseKEEPING. 
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